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The  Large  White  Golden  Eye, 

from  the  Loumcs  Collection  at  the  John  Hay  library 


THE  BROWN  ClUB.,.YOUR  CLUB  IN  NEW  YORK 


A  NETWORK  OF  PEOPLE,  PLACES,  AND  PRIVILEGES. 


A  great  place  to  meet  old  and  new 
friends.  Just  off  Fiftfi  Avenue  at 
Rockefeller  Center.  Tfie  focal  point 
of  midtown  Manfiattan  for  shiopping, 
dining  and  tfieater.  Where  you  can  sign 
for  food  and  drinks  instead  of  paying  casfi. 

A  friendly  atmosphere. Comfortable  living 
room,  mahogany  bar  (the  kind  you  like 
to  lean  on),  dressing  room  where  you 
can  change  for  the  evening,  a  library, 
card  room,  dining  room  and  ballroom. 

Rooms  to  entertain  business  acquaint- 
ances at  lunch  and  meet  friends  for 
cocktails  after  work. 

Overnight  accommodations  are  also 
available. 


Lunch  in  the  inviting  Brown  Club  bar,  living 
room  and  main  dining  room  from  noon 
until  2  p,m. 

Any  drink  you  like  served  by  our  expert 
bartender  until  8  p.m. 

AND  THAT'S  NOT  ALL... 

Our  monthly  newsletter  -  THE  BROWN 
CLUB  OCCASIONAL  HERALD  -  keeps  you 
informed  and  up-to-date  on  events  and 
news. 

Our  executive  secretary  -  helps  you  with 
reservations  and  answers  questions. 


RECIPROCAL  CLUBS  FOR  MEMBERS 

As  a  member  of  the  Brown  Club  Network,  you  can  use  the  facilities  of  the  following  Manhattan  Clubs  all  around 
town.  You  can  sign  for  meals,  drinks  and  other  services. 


>  THE  WILLIAMS  CLUB 

24  East  39th  Street 
Telephone:  (212)697-5300 
Breakfast:  7  to  10  am. 
Lunch:  Noon  to  2  p.m. 
Dinner:  6  to  8  p.m. 
Bar  service:  Noon  to  8:30pm 
Overnight  rooms 

>THL  EXCELSIOR  CLUB 

301  East  57th  Street 

Telephone:  (212)  752-0807 

Lunch:  Noon  to  2  p.m.    Dinner:  5:30  to  9:30  p.m 

Bar  service:  Noon  to  10  p.m. 

Swimming"  and  Sauna:  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

$7.50  weekdays  $  I  5.00  weekends  and  holidays 


THE  HARBOR  VIEW  CLUB 

2  Broadway  (Wall  Street) 

-27th  Floor 

Telephone:  (212)269-6688 

Lunch:  Noon  to  3  p.m. 

Bar  service:  1 1  am  to  7  p  m. 

Private  dining  and  conference 

rooms  with  a  remarkable  view 

of  the  harbor  are  available 


AND  SQUASH  TOO! 

UPTOWN  RACQUET  CLUB 

Lexington  Avenue  8.  86th  Street 
Telephone:  (212)  860-2 1 02 

•  DORAL  INN  SQUASH  CLUB 

Lexington  Avenue  &.  49th  Street 
Telephone:  (2  12)  830-2 102 
Reduced  membership  fee  for  squash  is  $  1 5 
plus  court  fees.  Over  I  5  squash  courts  are  fully 
air-conditioned  for  year-round  play.,   squash 
pros,  saunas  and  pro  shops...  Victor's  Cafe  and 
bar  at  the  Uptown  Racquet  Club:  1 1 :30  a.m. 
to  midnight 


MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  -JOIN  NOW! 
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FILL  IN  AND  RETURN 
WITH  YOUR  CHECK  TO: 

THE  BROWN  CLUB 

3  West  51st  Street 
New  York,  NY   10019 


Name- 


DUES  SCHEDULE    1981-1982 

2  $43  30 -CLASSES  1978-1981  ($40  00  PLUS  TAX") 

□  $64  95 -CLASSES  1972- 1977  ($60  00  PLUS  TAX") 

□  $86.60  -  CLASSES  1971  AND  BEEORE.  FACULTY  AND  PARENTS 

($80  GO  PLUS  TAX-)       .8,4^1.. 


-  Class - 


n  Home  Address. 


City. 


_  State  _ 


n  Business  Address. 


.Zip. 


City. 


-State. 


-Zip. 


-Phone. 


-Phone. 


Please  check  preferred  mailing  address 
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In  this  issue 


4     A  Sparkling,  Stately  John  Hay 

Since  the  Rockefeller  Library  was  built  in  1965  and  became  the 
place  to  be  seen,  if  not  study,  the  John  Hay  Library  began  to 
fade  into  the  background  like  an  elegant,  elderly  relative  you 
know  you  should  visit  but  can  never  find  the  time  for.  This 
fall,  after  a  year  of  reconstructive  surgery,  the  John  Hay  will 
be  unveiled  in  its  new-found  glory.  The  old  guy  is  sprightlier 
than  ever,  and  as  the  BAM  shows,  there  are  many  more 
intriguing  reasons  for  dropping  by  than  to  rub  a  nose. 

13     "Your  Daughter's  An  Animal!" 

And  you  thought  she  was  made  of  sugar  and  spice.  Girls,  and 
women,  have  discovered  the  joys  and  agonies  found  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  ice  skate  blade  and  are  beginning  to  excel 
at  a  game  formerly  reserved  for  the  male  of  the  species.  This 
summer  Brown  was  host  to  a  two-week  ice  hockey  camp  that 
turned  girls  into  "animals"  .  .  .  and  proficient  hockey  players. 

16     Malcing  the  Most  of  Space 

Jim  Head,  director  of  Brown's  new  Planetary  Data  Center  and 
professor  of  geological  sciences,  has  been  exploring  space  for 
many  years  —  from  the  safety  of  Earth.  Doesn't  he  ever  suffer 
from  astral  wanderlust?  Or  wish  that  he  could  take  one  tiny 
step  for  mankind?  Brown's  resident  spaceman  is  revealed  as 
having  many  interests  that  are  out  of  this  world. 
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Here  is  how  you  can  pre- 
serve your  assets  for  your 
children  or  grandchildren. 
With  a  charitable  lead  trust 
funded  with  securities, 
closely-held  stock, 
income-producing  real 
estate,  or  a  partnership 
interest,  you  can  make  a 
gift  to  family  members  at  a 
reduced  tax  cost.  Not  only 
will  you  save  taxes  but 
your  heirs  will  receive  a 
bigger  inheritance.  If  you 
have  a  substantial  estate 
and  want  to  learn  more 
about  how  this  tax  plan- 
ning idea  could  work  for 
you  and  your  family,  call  or 
write  us  today. 

For  more  information 

contact: 

Bequests  and  Trusts  Program 

Brown  University  Box  1893 

Providence,  RI  02912 

401  863-2374 

Gordon  E.  Cadwgan  '36 

Ruth  Harris  Wolf '41 

Co-Chairmen 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


CARRYING  THE  MAIL 


Brown  and  Fox  Point 

Editor:  This  is  to  respond  to  the  article 
"Brown  to  the  Community:  VVe  Want  to  Be  a 
Good  Neighbor,"  as  published  in  the  May 
edition. 

We,  as  representatives  of  the  Fox  Point 
NeighborhiH)d  Housing  Corporation,  are  not 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  latest  attempt 
at  a  good  neighbor  policy  as  presented  by 
Brown  in  conjunction  with  its  development 
plan  in  April;  nor  are  we  requesting  Brown  to 
shift  its  main  function  from  that  of  an  edu- 
cational institution  to  an  eleemosynary  one. 

However,  we  do  not  v\anl  to  see  the 
image  of  sincerity  clouded  by  any  concept  of 
deviousness.  For  that  reason  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Fox  Point  community  from  any 
further  incursions  by  Brown  in  the  future,  we 
and  several  hundred  other  Fox  Point  resi- 
dents and  others,  have  requested,  in  a  peti- 
tion sent  to  all  Brown  Corporation  members, 
that  the  university  make  a  commitment  to 
the  Fox  Point  community  in  the  form  of  a 
written  agreement. 

To  clarify  your  article,  we,  at  no  time, 
asked  the  University  "to agree  lorcluni  to  the 
community  eventually  the  houses  that  will 
be  moved  to  the  Bond  Bread  site." 

Neither  the  Bond  Bread  site  nor  the 
houses  scheduled  to  be  moved  there  have 
ever  been  the  property  of  the  community. 
We  are  not  asking,  nor  do  we  expect.  Brown 
to  give  us  something  which  was  not  ours  in 
the  first  place:  nor  do  we  expect  charity. 

We  are  specifically  requesting  the  Uni- 
versity to  offer  the  community  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy  any  of  the  property  which  it  plans 
to  divest  itself  of  in  Fox  Point.  We  are  re- 
questing that  this  offer  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  written  commitment  in  order  that  we  can 
have  the  time  to  develop  the  necessary  or- 
ganizational, educational,  and  financial 
packages  which  will  assure  placement  of  Fox 
Point  residents  in  ample,  adequate,  and  af- 
fordable housing  within  their  community. 

Finally,  we  are  requesting  Brown  to 
commit  its  resources  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Fox  Point  community  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  ample,  adequate  and  af- 
fordable housing  for  the  community,  espe- 
cially for  those  members  who  are  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  and  or  elderly. 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  Brown 
wants  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  Fox  Point 
community.  We  would  like  to  see  the  rela- 
tionship between  Brown  and  the  Fox  Point 


community  be  better  than  similiar  situations 
in  other  cities.  That  is  why  we  feel  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  negotiating  a  written  com- 
mitment between  Brown  and  the  Fox  Point 
community. 

Historically,  a  verbal  policy,  loudly  fan- 
fared  in  the  media,  is  abrogated  by  a  two- 
paragraph  announcement  buried  somewhere 
beneath  the  classified  advertisements. 
People  tend  to  forget  everything  beyond  this 
morning's  headlines,  and  we're  fast  ap- 
proaching, if  not  already  in  the  midst  of,  the 
era  of  Orwellian  "newspeak,"  where  policies 
become  "inoperable"  as  soon  as  pragmatics 
necessitates  a  change. 

That  is  why,  we,  as  representatives  of 
the  Fox  Point  Community,  have  requested 
the  Brown  University  Corporation  to  solidif\ 
the  good  intentions  of  their  good  neighbor 
policy  through  a  written  commitment. 

CAROLINE  OLIVEIRA 

Prifitlt'ut 

LAWRENCE  G.  NOVICK 

Dinxicr  planner 

Fox  Point  Neighborhood  Housing  Corporation 

'Incisive  letter' 

Editor:  Along  with  Robert  Schwartz 
(February  1981),  I  too,  have  noted  the  lack  ol 
news  about  lesbian  and  gay  alumnae/i  in  the 


:' 


decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 
262- 1329 


handwoven  rugs 

orientals- kilims- dhurries 
tapestries- folk  art 


REAL  ESTATE 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  If  you  are  interested  in 
buying  or  selling  residential  property  in 
Greenwich  or  lower  Fairfield  County 
contact  James  Foote  '62  at  Raynor  Real 
Estate,  Inc.,  15  West  Putnam  Avenue, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  (203)  637-3228. 
Free  homes  brochure  on  request. 


BAM.  1  had  just  formulated  an  idea  to  write 
to  you  a  few  weeks  ago  and  his  incisive  letter 
jolted  me  into  writing. 

How  about  a  feature  on  the  many  les- 
bian and  gay  alumnae/i  activists  in  the  Boston 
area?  In  addition  to  Neil  Miller  '67,  mentioned 
in  Robert  Schwartz's  letter,  there  are  for  a 
stnrt  Fran  Wiltsie  '73,  active  in  Friends 
(Quaker)  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Concerns;  Joe 
Interrante  '74,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Les- 
bian and  Gay  History  Project;  Bill  Barnert  '78, 
on  the  board  of  the  Gay  Speakers  Bureau; 
and  myself,  class  of  '74,  an  organizer  of  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Folkdancing.  Send  up  a  staff 
member  to  Boston,  we'll  be  glad  to  tell 
her/him  what  we  are  doing  and  why. 

I'll  bet  there  are  many  more  politically 
active  lesbians  and  gay  men  from  the  Brown 
community  all  around  the  country,  as  well  as 
lesbians  and  gays  both  single  and  in  couples 
who  are  not  doing  gay  political  work,  but 
whose  sexual  preference  is  nevertheless  an 
integral  and  inportant  part  of  their  lives. 
There  are  many  exciting  and  instructive 
things  lesbians  and  gay  men  who  went  to 
Brown  are  doing,  and  both  gays  and 
straights  will  benefit  from  reading  about 
them  in  the  BAM .  1  think  a  more  active  stand 
on  the  part  of  this  magazine  is  needed.  How 
about  a  call  by  the  editors  in  these  pages  for 
lesbian/gay  alumnae/i  news? 

DEE  MICHEL  '74 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Economics  lesson 

Editor:  For  years  I  have  eagerly  and 
thoughtfully  read  each  issue  of  BAM  as  soon 
as  received.  Rarely  have  I  found  a  real 
"goof."  But  .  .  . 

In  the  May  issue  on  the  index  page  in 
front  a  portion  reads  "18  Federal  Funds  at 
Brown,"  followed  in  part  by  "A  close  look  at 
where  Brown's  federal  money  comes  from 
and  where  it  goes  once  it  gets  here  .  .  ."So 
far,  interesting  and  presumably  factual. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state  ".  .  .  before 
David  Stockman  and  company  dam  the 
flow."  That  last  quote  is  a  "goof"  that  bor- 
ders on  insanity  and  lacks  any  degree  of  per- 
ception or  fiscal  intelligence.  Has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  you  that  "federal  money"  is  yours 
and  mine  and  that  of  a  lot  of  otherpeople? 

I  thought  I  graduated  from  a  fine,  pri- 
vate, and  very  independent  University;  now 
it  looks  as  though  it  is  becoming  another  ten- 
tacle of  the  giant  octopus  monstrosity  known 
for  ready  reference  as  the  "federal  govern- 
ment." 

Whether  it's  "David  Stockman  and 
company"  —  or  Joe  Zilch  and  company  —  is 
immaterial.  That  someone  —  anyone  —  at 
the  national  level  is  beginning  to  show  some 
fiscal  common  sense  is  indeed  unique  —  and 
we  should  all  thank  the  good  Lord  for  it.  It 
has  to  he  either  fiscal  common  sense  or  ulti- 
mate federal  bankruptcy  —  and  you  and  I 


and  the  rest  of  us  better  damn  well  be  glad 
for  the  sake  of  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

I'd  suggest  you  print  a  correction  chang- 
ing "federal  funds"  to  "taxpayers  funds"  be- 
cause that's  what  it  is. 

I'd  further  suggest  that  you  attend  some 
good  high  school  and  take  courses  in  eco- 
nomics and  finance  —  that  is,  if  you  could 
pass  the  entrance  exams. 

Please  print  all  of  this  —  or  none  of  it. 
Excerpts  can  be  misleading  —  and  there's 
been  too  much  of  that  already. 

ALLYN  CROOKER  '28 
Worthingtou,  Ohio 

A  question  for  Lisa 

Editor:  After  reading  "The  World  Ac- 
cording to  Prep,"  I  was  left  with  a  big  ques- 
tion. Tlie  Official  Preppy  Handbook  appears  to 
be  aimed  at  Americans,  but  I  wonder  .  .  . 
Could  anyone  in  the  whole  world  be  a  Prep? 
So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  "proper"  source: 

Can  Cambodians  be  preppies?  Can  Tan- 
zanians  be  preppies?  Can  Salvadoreans  .  .  . 
N.  j.  RABCZAK  '76 
Cumberland,  R.  I. 
P.  S.  I  must  confess  .  .  .  The  reason  I  chose 
Brown  was  because  it  was  the  least  "Prep"  of 
the  Ivy  League.  SEMPER  DIVERSITATIS. 


Order  Now! 


SINCE    16  6 


For  the  holiday  season:  Gump's 

80-page,  full-color  gift  presentation  of 

500  items  selected  from  the  corners 

of  the  world.  Orientalia,  jewelry,  jade, 

china,  silver,  crystal,  modern  gifts, 

fashions  and  objects  dart.  Reserve 

your  copy  NOW  for  September  mailing 

Send  $2  for  a  series  of  4  Gift  Books 


GUMP'S,  DEPT  773,  250  POST  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94108 

Please  send  me  (  )  Series  of  4 

Gift  Books;  $2  each  series,  enclosed. 

Name 

Street 

State 


_Citv_ 


-Zip- 


How  top  decision  molters 
Hs  cope  with  stress. 


We  teach  executives  the  fine  art  of  stress 
management.  It  starts  with  a  thorough 
medical  examination,  including  stress 
test,  blood  test,  urinalysis,  strength  and 
flexibility  test  and  body  fat  evaluation. 
Your  Risk  Factor  and  Physical  Fitness 
Profiles  will  be  determined.  You  will  leave 
here  ready  to  conquer  the  world  with  a 
persona]  e.xercise  prescription  designed 
to  keep  you  looking  and  feeling  better 
than  ever.  Ask  about  our  7-day  program. 

The  Executive  Rtness  Center 
could  odd  years  to  your  life. 


T>1E 

EXECUTIVE 

niNESS 

CENTER 

AT  PALM-AIRE 

Write  Jack  Healey.  V.P.  Marketing 
2501  Palm-Aire  Drive  N.  Dept.  ILP 
Pompano  Beach.  Florida  33060 

(800)  327-4960  toll  free. 

In  Florida  (305)  972-3300 
TWX  510/956/9609 


'Come  in  and  rub  his  nose' 

A  SPARKLING, 

STATELY 

JOHN  HAY 


By  Anne  Diffily 


Tall  as  a  sentry  and  almost  as 
formidable,  a  massive  ma- 
hogany clock  ticks  softly  in 
the  first-floor  office  of  Samuel 
Streit,  assistant  University  librarian 
for  special  collections,  in  the  John 
Hay  Library.  A  mere  five  feet  or  so 
from  this  lustrous  antique  stand  a 
modern  wooden  desk  and  two 
metal  lamps  purchased  so  recently 
the  tags  still  hang  from  their  plas- 
tic-shrouded shades. 

This  striking  blend  of  old  and 
new  furnishings  is  but  a  hint  of 
what  has  happened  at  the  John  Hay 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 


Library  during  the  past  fourteen 
months.  Formerly  a  beautiful  but 
outdated  edifice  that  met  neither 
state  nor  city  fire  and  electrical 
codes,  and  that  for  want  of  atmo- 
spheric controls  was  devouring  its 
valuable  special  collections,  the  li- 
brary has  been  transformed  through 
extensive  renovations  into  a  stately 
sanctuary.  The  latest  innovations  in 
materials  conservation  are  now  pro- 
tecting from  further  decay  the  John 
Hay's  thousands  of  old  books, 
manuscripts,  prints,  and  museum 
objects. 


"The  building  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  reworked,"  Sam  Streit 
says  proudly.  A  pleasant,  bookish- 
looking  man  of  cultured  diction  and 
slight  build,  he  serves  as  chief  librar- 
ian of  the  John  Hay,  overseeing  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of 
its  170  diverse  collections.  "This 
was  a  bare-bones  kind  of  renova- 
tion, though,"  he  adds,  "not  a  spit 
and  polish  job.  Our  main  concern 
was  to  preserve  the  materials  in  the 
library.  We  also  have  reconfigured 
the  building's  space  to  utilize  stor- 
age areas  better  and  to  get  the  staff 


members  who  deal  with  the  public 
on  the  main  floor.  We  are  using 
more  of  our  available  space  in  more 
creative  ways." 

When  Streit  came  to  Brown  five 
years  ago  from  the  City  College  of 
New  York,  his  first  task  was  to  de- 
velop plans  for  the  John  Hay's  ren- 
ovation. Today  no  one  doubts  that 
the  results  are  well  worth  the  time 
he  and  many  others  at  Brown  have 
devoted  to  the  project.  For,  as  Streit 
discovered  upon  his  arrival,  the 
John  Hay's  collections  were  in  seri- 
ous jeopardy. 


"We  had  absolutely  no  air 
conditioning,"  he  recalls.  "The 
temperatures  in  the  stacks  often 
reached  well  over  100  degrees  and 
stayed  that  way  —  there  was  no  way 
for  air  to  flow  through."  With  open 
windows  providing  the  building's 
only  ventilation,  printed  items  in 
the  collections  suffered  further 
decay  when  the  very  materials  they 
are  composed  of  interacted  with 
sulphuric  acid  formed  by  humidity 
and  air  pollutants.  (Ironically,  Streit 
says,  the  newest  materials  —  those 
produced  in  the  nineteenth  and 


twentieth  centuries  on  wood  pulp 
paper  —  were  in  greater  danger 
than  earlier  books  and  manuscripts 
printed  on  rag  paper  and  other 
hardy  materials.)  In  any  case,  the 
need  for  immediate  action  was 
clear:  "We  had  to  retard  the  deterio- 
ration," Streit  says. 

Sam  Streit  spent  much  of  his 
first  year  at  Brown  developing  a 
grant  proposal  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH)  for  renovation  funding.  NEH 
came  through  with  a  $525,000  chal- 
lenge grant  to  be  matched  three- 


for-one  by  the  University  over  three 
years.  Other  substantial  help  came 
from  the  Kresge  Foundation  ($1 
million),  the  Pew  Memorial  Trust 
($400,000),  and  the  Campaign  for 
Brown,  which  has  prompted  indi- 
vidual gifts  from  alumni  and  friends 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $75,000. 

Streit's  carefully  researched 
conservation  plans  were  translated 
into  the  actual  renovation  scheme 
by  the  architectural  firm  of  Shepley, 
Bulfinch,  Richardson,  and  Abbott, 
successor  to  the  firm  that  originally 
designed  the  library  building  in  the 
early  1900s.  "We've  replaced  all  the 
wiring  and  plumbing  to  bring  the 
building  up  to  code,"  says  Streit. 
"We've  installed  sophisticated  tem- 
perature and  humidity  controls  and 
a  sensitive  security  system.  And  1 
would  estimate  that  no  other  library 
in  the  country  has  as  elaborate  a  res- 
toration and  binding  facility  as  we 
now  do." 

In  the  restoration  laboratory,  a 
sterile,  white-walled  basement 
room,  conservator  Roberta  Sautter 
'73  labors  over  damaged  papers,  at- 
tempting to  redress  the  effects  of 
time,  light,  heat,  moisture,  human 
and  insect  damage,  and  acidifi- 
cation. Across  the  hall,  Daniel 
Knowlton  operates  his  fine  bindery, 
formerly  housed  in  the  Rockefeller 
Library.  "It's  incredibly  expensive 
to  have  these  tasks  handled  by  out- 
side firms,"  Sam  Streit  notes.  "With 
these  modern  facilities  we  will  save 
money,  and  just  as  important,  we 
won't  endanger  materials  by  send- 
ing them  out  of  the  library." 

For  fifty-four  years  after  it  was 
built  on  the  corner  of  Col- 
lege and  Prospect  Streets 
in  1910,  the  John  Hay  served  as 
Brown's  main  library,  frequented 
daily  by  undergraduates  and  re- 
searchers alike.  Overcrowding  in 
the  early  1960s  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Library,  which  opened  in  1964,  and 
main  library  functions  were  shifted 
to  the  new  building  across  College 
Street.  In  1971,  the  physical  sciences 
coUecHons  moved  out  of  the  John 
Hay  into  the  new  Sciences  Library 


Siini  Sircil  lit  the  joliii  Hiiy:  His  hrsi  task  is  completcit. 

on  Thayer  Street.  Since  then,  the 
John  Hay  has  served  solely  as 
Brown's  repository  for  rare  books, 
manuscripts,  special  collections, 
and  the  University  Archives. 

Along  with  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  and  the  Annmary 
Brown  Memorial  at  Brown,  the  John 
Hay  enjoys  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  its  widely  divergent  collec- 
tions. Among  the  two  million  items 
stored  in  the  John  Hay  are  275,000 
printed  books,  166,000  literary  and 
historical  manuscripts,  30,000 
broadsides,  300,000  pieces  of  sheet 
music,  12,000  prints,  and  2,000 
museum  objects.  Nearly  every 
stamp  ever  produced  in  the  world  is 
contained  in  two  collections  given 
to  the  Library,  considered  to  be 
among  the  finest  stamp  collections 
in  the  country. 

John  Hay  himself,  a  member  of 
Brown's  class  of  1858  and  a  leading 
nineteenth-century  diplomat,  is 
well  represented  with  a  large  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  including 
the  White  House  diaries  he  kept 
while  serving  as  assistant  private 
secretary  to  President  Lincoln. 
Other  collections  (see  followdng 
stories)  range  from  the  slightly 
ridiculous  (the  "Hen  Lady")  to  the 
regionally  significant  (collections  on 
the  New  England  whaling  indus- 
try and  on  Rhode  Island's  early 
churches)  to  the  sublime,  such  as 


the  Albert  E.  Lownes  Collection  on 
the  history  of  science,  and  the  lush 
double  elephant  folio  of  Audubon's 
Binif  of  America,  also  a  gift  from  the 
late  Dr.  Lownes  '20. 

Why  does  Brown  invest 
large  sums  of  money, 
acres  of  prime  storage 
space,  and  untold  man-hours  of 
staff  time  in  the  collecting  and 
preservation  of  old,  often  fragile, 
books  and  objects?  "Because  they 
are  part  of  what  makes  Brown 
unique,  a  special  place  to  study  and 
work,"  says  Streit.  Many  of  the 
texts  in  the  Lownes  Collection,  for 
example,  may  be  obtained  in  mod- 
ern paperbook  versions.  "But  the 
point  is,"  Streit  explains,  "that  the 
original  items  have  characteristics 
that  cannot  be  found  in  reprints. 
There  often  are  marginalia,  or  var- 
iant editions,  extra  illustrations,  and 
related  works  bound  together.  A 
science  student  could  read  a  treatise 
by  Galileo  and,  right  next  to  it,  an- 
other treatise  by  one  of  his  contem- 
porary detractors." 

Which  leads  to  Streit's  favorite 
refrain.  "We  are  eager  to  acquaint 
more  of  our  students  and  faculty 
with  what  we  have  here,"  he 
exclaims,  "and  to  help  them  inte- 
grate our  collections  with  what 
they're  studying."  Many  Brown 
undergraduates  pass  four  years  on 


College  Hill  without  ever  setting 
foot  in  the  John  Hay,  except  per- 
haps to  rub  the  bronze  nose  of 
Hay's  bust  in  the  lobby,  a  practice 
reputed  to  bring  gooci  luck  at  exam 
time.  But,  Streit  says,  a  library  such 
as  the  John  Hay  cannot  afford  to 
exist  merely  as  a  vanity  or  a  show- 
piece. "It's  too  expensive  to  main- 
tain," he  says.  "We  must  have  a 
practical  purpose.  Our  obligation  is 
to  make  the  collections  as  integral  a 
part  of  the  Brown  curriculum  as  we 
can."  Already  John  Hay  librarians 
are  gearing  up  for  another  major 
project,  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
of  the  collections.  The  results  will 
help  Streit  and  his  colleagues  de- 
velop a  long-range  acquisitions  plan 
aimed  at  strengthening  already- 
strong  collections  and  continuing 
the  library's  commitment  to  major 
areas  such  as  American  poetry  and 
plays  and  the  history  of  science. 


First,  however,  there  will  be  a 
party.  On  September  21,  the 
John  Hay  Library  will  offi- 
cially reopen  its  polished  wooden 
doors  with  ceremonies  including 
the  awarding  of  honorary  degrees 
to  historian  Daniel  Boorstin  and 
poet  Archibald  MacLeish,  both  of 
whom  will  speak.  It  will  be  a  festive 
and  fitting  celebration  of  the  John 
Hay's  timely  marriage  of  old  and 
new.  Streit  is  particularly  pleased 
that  the  hoopla  will  coincide  with 
Opening  ConvocaHon,  a  student- 
oriented  event.  "We're  hoping  to 
get  lots  of  students  in  here  that 
day,"  he  says.  With  the  ice  broken 
and  the  massive  stone  steps  scaled, 
Streit  thinks  students  may  feel  more 
comfortable  returning  to  the  library 
and  utilizing  its  resources. 

Streit  hopes  Brown  students 
will  resume  an  old  tradition,  too. 
"John  Hay's  bust  was  in  storage  all 


last  year  while  the  renovations  were 
going  on,"  he  says.  "He  has  gotten 
a  little  tarnished.  Now  that  he's 
back  on  his  pedestal,  we  need 
people  to  come  in  here  and  rub  his 
nose."  If  they  do,  the  sheen  on  John 
Hay's  nose  will  harmonize  quite 
nicely  with  its  sparkling  surround- 
ings in  the  library  that  bears  his 
name. 

All  are  iiwited,  but  some  of  our  readers 
may  he  unable  to  visit  the  John  Hay  Li- 
brary on  September  21  for  its  gala 
reopening.  For  them,  the  BAM  has 
compiled  a  modest  tour,  a  glimpse  in 
pictures  and  prose  of  several  library  col- 
lections. The  materials  described  on  the 
following  pages  do  not  represent  the  en- 
tire scope  of  the  John  Hay's  holdings, 
but  the\j  illustrate  the  variety  of  the  col- 
lections, which  have,  as  Sam  Streit 
says,  "grown  like  Topsy"  since  the  li- 
brary's debut  sei'enty-one  years  ago. 


Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about  Abe 


When  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
acquired  the  private  McLellan 
Collection  of  Lincoln  Books 
and  Artifacts  and  gave  it  to  Brown  in 
1923,  it  was  not  because  Rockefeller  had 
any  special  affection  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. But  to  Rockefeller,  and  to  Brown, 
the  gift  made  perfect  sense  because  John 
Hay,  for  whom  the  library  is  named, 
was  Lincoln's  private  secretary. 

"This  was  a  milestone  kind  of  a 
gift,"  says  Sam  Streit.  "It  was  a  very 
special  acquisition,  similar  to  the  book 
we're  buying  for  the  Lownes  Collec- 
tion." 

Brown's  Lincoln  Collection  is  one  of 
the  three  strongest  in  the  nation,  and 
the  only  major  one  located  in  an  aca- 
demic institution.  It  includes  some 
15,000  printed  books  and  newspapers, 
5,000  broadsides  and  leaflets,  7,000 
prints  and  photographs,  and  2,500 
manuscript  letters  and  documents.  "If  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  Lincoln,  we'll 
buy  it,"  Streit  says.  "But  we  don't  buy 
kitsch.  Most  of  our  recent  acquisitions 
are  printed  materials;  it's  been  a  long 
time  since  we've  bought  three-dimen- 
sional artifacts." 

The  collection  includes  paintings, 
such  as  the  one  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion by  Alexander  H.  Ritchie  in  the 


photograph  on  this  page,  and  memora- 
bilia —  some  of  them  "weird  things," 
Sam  Streit  admits,  such  as  a  piece  of  the 
wallpaper  from  the  Ford  Theatre  and  a 
lock  of  Abe  Lincoln's  black  hair. 

Brown's  Lincoln  Collection  is  so 
complete  that  when  the  John  Hay  re- 
ceives large  bequests  of  books  for  the 
collection,  most  of  the  material  dupli- 


cates existing  holdings.  "We  already 
have  just  about  everything,"  Streit  says. 
"But  it's  nice  to  have  duplicate  copies  in 
pristine  condition." 


continued 
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The  world's  largest  collection  of  American  poetry  and  plays 


Eleven  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  in  the  New  World,  a 
book  was  published  in  Paris  that 
included  the  script  of  a  pageant  per- 
formed in  Nova  Scotia  in  1609.  That 
book,  Les  Muses  dc  In  Nouvcllc  France,  by 
Marc  Lescarbot,  is  the  earliest  work  in 
the  Harris  Collection  at  the  John  Hay. 

In  February  1980,  an  article  in  the 
Nezc  York  Times  about  the  "hidden  liter- 
ary revolution"  in  small-press  American 
poetry  publishing  listed  such  "little 
magazines  '  as  Hearse  in  Eureka,  Cali- 
fornia; Pig  Iron  Press  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  and  Slow  Loris  in  Pittsburgh, 
among  others.  The  Harris  Collection 
includes  all  of  the  titles  mentioned  in 
the  Times  article.  That  fact,  coupled  with 
the  early  French  title  described  above, 
gives  some  indication  of  the  strength  of 
this  massive  collection. 

Maintained  on  the  premise  that 
every  work  by  American  and  Canadian 
poets  and  playwrights  is  of  potential  re- 
search importance,  the  Harris  Collection 
is  "probably  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,"  says  Special  Collections  Librar- 


ian Rosemary  Cullen,  its  curator. 
"While  most  collections  concentrate  on 
either  Early  American  or  contemporary 
materials,  we  collect  both,  and  every- 
thing in  between." 

Since  1884,  when  Senator  Henry 
Bowen  Anthony  (class  of  1833)  be- 
t]ueathed  the  collection  to  Brown*,  it  has 
been  increased  from  4,200  to  more  than 
300,000  printed  volumes.  The  collection 
covers  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  works  of  such  major  figures  as  Poe, 
Whitman,  Frost,  Eliot,  and  Pound.  In 
addition  to  books,  the  Harris  Collection 
contains  more  than  30,000  poetry 
broadsides. 

Keeping  company  with  the  famous 
and  historically  valuable  components  of 
the  collection  are  numerous  "little  mag- 

*  The  collection  was  begun  by  Albert  Gorton 
Greene  (class  of  1820),  who  specialized  in  col- 
lecting American  verse,  and  later  acquired  bv 
Caleb  Fiske  Harris  (class  of  1838),  who  ex- 
panded it  to  include  American  songs  and 
drama.  After  Harris's  death,  his  cousin. 
Senator  Anthony,  acquired  it. 


azines,"  or,  as  Rosemarv  Cullen  de- 
scribes them,  "small  poetry  periodicals 
that  people  publish  in  their  basements 
in  editions  of  500  or  less."  These,  she 
says,  are  often  the  first  stops  for  writers 
who  later  achieve  fame  and  respectabil- 
ity, such  as  the  "beat  generation"  of  the 
fifties  and  the  "underground"  poets  of 
the  sixties  (Ginsberg,  Ferlinghetti,  and 
Corso,  to  mention  a  few).  With  a  total  of 
5,000  periodical  titles  and  700  current 
subscriptions  to  fine,  small-press  mag- 
azines and  less  sophisticated  "ephem- 
eral, stapled  leaflets,"  the  Harris  Col- 
lection has  emerged  as  a  major  reposi- 
tory of  the  genre. 

This,  then,  is  a  collection  so  broad 
in  scope  that  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Edward 
Albee  rub  elbows  with  old  copies  of 
Mother  Goose  magazine,  including  a 
version  of  the  children's  periodical  is- 
sued by  the  National  Temperance  Soci- 
ety anci  ediHons  that  advertise  soap  and 
breakfast  cereal.  And  yes,  Virginia, 
Clement  Moore's  classic,  Tlie  Night  Be- 
fore Christmas,  is  present  in  some  200 
versions. 
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Anne  Brown's 
soldiers  are 
marching  up 
the  Hill 


Asa  child  growing  up  in  Baltimore, 
/  \      Anne  S.  K.  Brown  was  fasci- 
JL     JL   nated  by  the  colorful  uniforms 
she  saw  in  parades.  That  interest  led 
eventually  to  a  collection  of  miniature 
metal  soldiers  and,  shortly  after  her 
marriage  to  the  late  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  to  the  beginnings  of  one  of  the 
world's  finest  private  collections  of 
books,  prints,  and  art  pertaining  to  mili- 
tary uniforms  and  history. 

For  nearly  fifty  years,  the  Browns' 
spacious  manse  on  Benefit  Street  in 
Providence  has  been  occupied  by  the 
ever-growing  ranks  of  Mrs.  Brown's 
regiments  and  officers.  "She  had  book- 
cases built  throughout  the  house,"  re- 
lates Richard  B.  Harrington,  curator  of 
the  collection  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
"Even  Mr.  Brown's  sitting  room  was 
completely  invaded  by  the  'armed 
forces,'  and  he  moved  his  own  books  to 
metal  shelves  elsewhere  on  the  prop- 
erty." NoHng  that  such  a  consuming 
lifelong  interest  in  military  history  is 
"quite  unusual  for  a  woman,"  Har- 
rington adds  that  Mr.  Brown  was 
"really  rather  proud  of  his  wife's 
achievements." 

Spanning  the  years  from  the  early 
seventeenth  century  up  to  the  present, 
and  containing  some  35-40,000  volumes 
and  60,000  pieces  of  art  ("We  haven't 
had  rtme  to  actually  count  everything," 
says  Harrington),  the  collection  will 
complete  a  march  up  College  Hill  this 
year  to  its  new  home  in  the  John  Hay. 
Spacious  quarters  —  Rooms  309  to  320 
—  in  the  library  will  house  and  display 
the  collection,  which  Mrs.  Brown  has 
given  to  Brown  with  provision  for  its 
continued  growth.  Most  of  the  Ameri- 
can portions  of  the  collection  already 
have  been  moved  to  the  John  Hay,  be- 
ginning in  the  mid-1960s. 

As  one  wanders  through  four  floors 
of  the  Browns'  residence  —  past  walls 
dense  with  military  paintings,  bookcase 
after  massive  bookcase  of  leather-bound 
tomes,  a  roomful  of  lead  regiments 
keeping  watch  over  a  busy  typist,  a 
cabinet  filled  with  colorful  porcelain 
figures,  and  an  entire  basement  wing 
renovated  to  house  more  books  and  the 


print  collection  —  somehow  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  grand  old  house  divested 
of  these  objects,  amassed  so  purpose- 
fully by  Anne  Brown.  A  bit  of  the 
house's  soul  will  leave,  it  seems,  along 
with  the  collection.  So  will  Dick  Har- 
rington, who  will  continue  as  curator  of 
the  collection  in  its  new  quarters  at 
Brown. 

"I've  been  very  happy  here,"  he 
says  somewhat  wistfully,  gazing  around 
his  cramped  but  cozy  office  on  Benefit 
Street.  Yet  he  also  looks  forward  to  the 
move.  With  all  the  cataloguing  of  the 
collection  behind  him,  Harrington  will 
enjoy  having  more  time  in  which  to  cor- 


respond with  the  researchers,  pub- 
lishers, and  museum  officers  from 
around  the  world  who  flood  him  with 
requests,  and  to  assist  visitors  to  the  col- 
lection's permanent  home. 


continued 
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Tracing  American  culture  from  "The 
A-B-C  Boogie"  to  "The  Zulu  Wail" 


Browsing  through  some  of  the 
300,000  pieces  in  the  Sheet 
Music  Collection,  vou  can  almost 
hear  Grandma's  old  upright  tinkling 
with  the  strains  of  a  Tin  Pan  Alle\'  tune. 
The  John  Ha\'s  is  estimated  to  be 
among  the  top  ten,  and  possibly  the  lop 
five,  sheet  music  collections  in  the 
country,  savs  Special  Collections  Librar- 
ian John  Stanley,  its  curator. 

The  Sheet  Music  Collection  origi- 
nally was  part  of  the  Harris  Collection, 
but  it  has  grown  bv  rapid  arpeggios  into 
a  major  resource  in  its  own  right.  You 
won't  find  anyone  in  the  John  Hay 
seated  at  a  piano  (there  isn't  t)ne)  giving 
a  concert  from  the  collection,  although 
three  years  ago  several  music  students 
brought  in  an  electronic  keyboard  to 
help  them  study  musical  forms.  The  real 


value  of  the  collection  to  scholars,  Stan- 
ley says,  is  the  record  it  provides  of 
American  popular  culture  from  the  earh' 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 

Contemporary  values  and  events 
are  documented  in  songs  extolling  war- 
time efforts  ("It's  Time  For  Every  Boy  to 
Be  a  Soldier"),  temperance  ("Get  There 
and  Stay  There"),  women's  suffrage 
("Why  Shouldn't  They  Be  Good 
Enciugh  Now?"),  and  mcitherhood 
("America,  Here's  My  Boy"),  among 
other  timely  topics.  The  most  recent 
piece  in  the  collection  is  a  1*^7(1  Jimmy 
Carter  campaign  song.  Stanle\-  hopes  to 
improve  the  library's  holdings  in  cur- 
rent music,  because  "in  2005,  it  will  be 
just  as  important  to  scholars  to  have  this 
record  for  our  own  era."  Most  donors, 
he  savs,  assume  that  older  materials  arc 


more  valuable.   "A  first  edition  of  a  Bea- 
tles "song  may  not  be  impressive  to 
someone  who  grew  up  with  it,"  he  ex- 
plains, "but  we  would  be  most  eager  to 
acquire  that  sort  of  piece." 

After  King  uncatalogued  for  many 
years  —  requiring  researchers  to  wade 
through  boxes  of  alphabetized  sheet 
music  to  locate  items  of  particular  in- 
terest —  the  collection  is  on  its  way  to 
being  documented.  A  Title  ll-C  gov- 
ernment grant  has  enabled  two  full-time 
cataloguers  to  work  on  some  6,000 
pieces  relating  to  vocal  music  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  to  the  black  experience 
in  America.   "We're  chipping  away  at 
this  massive  cataloguing  task,"  Stanley 
savs,  "by  developing  discrete  subject 
areas  and  appi\ing  individually  for 
funding." 

In  addition  to  the  large  body  of 
American  sheet  music  for  which  it  is  re- 
nowned, the  John  Hay  owns  between 
30,01)0  and  100,000  pieces  of  t\)reign 
music  imprints.  Those,  says  Stanley,  are 
"waiting  for  the  day  when  we  finish 
cataloguing  the  American  music." 

The  prospect  of  reaching  that  stage 
is  enough  to  put  a  song  in  any  librar- 
ian's heart. 
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The  Manuscript 

Collections: 

From  presidents  to 

poultry-fanciers 

The  John  Hay's  extensive  manu- 
script collections  range  far  and 
wide  over  areas  both  acclaimed 
and  arcane.  Here  reside  the  historically 
important  papers  of  presidents,  the  per- 
sonal effects  of  poets,  histories  of  Rhode 
Island  churches,  and  fragments  of  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  on  mummy 
cloth  and  papyrus.  Here,  too,  are  the 
writings  and  records  of  lesser-known 
individuals,  and  of  those  whose  fields 
have  yet  to  be  plumbed  by  scholars.  The 
following  are  two  of  the  latter  collec- 
tions. 

The  hen  lady  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. Once  upon  a  time  —  from  1820  to 
1890,  to  be  precise  —  there  lived  on  the 
island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  off  Cape 
Cod  a  "strange  woman  who  exalted 
barnyard  fowl  to  the  level  of  human  in- 
telligence, and  lived  and  died  with  hens 
as  her  sole  companions."  So  reported  a 
feature  article  on  "Pathetic  Nancy  Luce" 
in  the  October  28,  1920,  Vineyard  Gazette. 
The  article's  author,  Sarah  Ames  Crock- 
er, was  the  late  Professor  Emeritus  Ben 
C.  Clough's  grandmother,  and  the  John 
Hay's  Nancy  Luce  Collection  was  a  gift 
in  1964  from  Clough  and  from  Henry 
Beetle  Hough,  editor  of  the  Gazette. 

The  eccentric  descendant  of  a  ven- 
erable Martha's  Vineyard  family,  Nancy 
Luce  lived  a  hermit's  life,  sharing  her 
home  only  with  her  flock  of  beloved  pet 
hens.  On  these  she  bestowed  such 
quaint  names  as  "Ada  Queetie"  (who 
"could  do  fifty-four  wonderful,  cunning 
things"),  "Tweedle  Tedel  Bebee  Pinky," 
and  "Phebea  Peadeo."  Upon  the  death 
of  each  chicken  Miss  Luce  wrote 
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mournful  free-form  verses  —  "hen 
elegies"  —  which  she  had  printed  and 
sold  to  tourists. 

The  300  pieces  in  the  John  Hay's 
collection  include  Miss  Luce's  manu- 
scripts, homemade  verse  booklets,  lists 
of  hens,  photographs  (always  of  Miss 
Luce  with  a  biddy  or  two  in  her  arms), 
and  family  papers.  The  hen  elegies, 
recorded  in  an  ornate,  spidery  hand  on 
scraps  of  wallpaper  and  whatever  else 
was  available,  are  rife  with  "O's"  —  as 
in  "O  my  poor  little  soul"  and  "O  heart 
rending!"  Typical  is  this  portion  of  a 
tribute  to  Pinky:  "O  dreadful  melan- 
choly I  do  feel  for  my  dear.  She  laid  eggs 
till  three  days  before  her  death.  She  laid 
the  most  eggs  this  four  years  round. 
Than  any  hen  I  have  on  earth." 

As  Special  Collections  Librarian 
Mark  Brown  notes  drily,  "There  hasn't 
been  much  demand  for  these  mate- 
rials." 

Tales  of  murder  most  foul.  A 
footprint  that  altered  the  course  of  legal 
history.  A  burglar  nabbed  by  the  first 
photograph  taken  with  a  deliberately 
concealed  and  rigged  camera.  The  fa- 
mous ax  murders  of  Lizzie  Borden's 
parents. 

These  and  thousands  of  other 
macabre  tales,  all  true,  are  the  core  of 
the  Norris  Collection.  Consisting  of  the 
published  writings,  manuscripts,  police 
and  court  records,  correspondence,  and 
photographs  of  the  late  Lowell  Ames 
Norris  (1895-1971),  known  in  the  1930s 
as  "the  dean  of  true  crime  writers,"  and 
more  recent  published  stories  by  his 
son,  Curtis,  the  collection  is  a  mystery- 


lover's  delight.  But  it  is  also  an  impor- 
tant slice  of  a  prose  genre  that  to  date 
hasn't  received  scholarly  attention, 
which  is  why  the  John  Hay  librarians 
were  glad  to  acquire  it. 

The  collection,  which  so  far  occu- 
pies seventy  linear  feet  of  storage  space 
at  the  John  Hay  and  has  not  yet  been 
catalogued,  was  given  recently  to  the 
library  by  Curt  Norris.  A  former 
science-medical  writer  in  the  Brown 
News  Bureau  and  now  director  of  public 
affairs  at  Stonehill  College,  the  younger 
Norris  has  published  hundreds  of 
true-crime  articles  based  on  his  father's 
files. 

Lowell  Ames  Norris,  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  an 
actor,  silent-movie  producer,  and  public 
relations  specialist,  virtually  revolu- 
tionized the  crime-magazine  industry  in 
the  1920s  and  '30s  by  writing  some  4,000 
articles  about  true  crimes,  using  real 
names  and  places  that  he  documented 
through  meticulous  research.  Previ- 
ously, magazines  with  such  misleading 
names  as  True  Detective  had  published 
only  fictional  accounts  for  fear  of  being 
sued. 

"These  materials  are  important," 
says  Mark  Brown  of  the  John  Hay  staff, 
"because  they  have  mainly  a  New  Eng- 
land focus,  and  because  the  true-crime 
genre  doesn't  seem  to  be  collected  any- 
where else."  The  crimes  documented  in 
the  Norris  Collection  extend  back  to  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  although  most 
occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

continued 
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A  "spectacular''  collection  gets  a  special  home 


If  a  librarian  were  to  create  the  per- 
fect donor,  fie  might  bear  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  Albert  E. 
Lownes  '20.  The  late  textiles  executive, 
who  lived  in  Providence  until  his  death 
in  1979,  left  to  Brown  one  of  the  largest 
private  collections  of  books  on  scientific 
history  ever  assembled.  (Some  years 
earlier,  he  gave  the  John  Hay  one  of  its 
greatest  treasures,  the  double  elephant 
folio  edition  of  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,  published  in  1827-38.  Lownes, 
who  began  collecting  in  the  1920s,  re- 
ceived the  folio  as  a  wedding  present 
from  his  mother.) 

Not  only  did  Lownes  give  gener- 
ously to  the  John  Hay's  collections,  he 
also  tried  to  limit  his  buying  to  books 
that  Brown  didn't  already  own.  As  a  re- 
sult, Sam  Streit  says,  very  few  items  in 
the  Lownes  Collection  duplicate  books 
Brown  acquired  before  1979. 

The  collection,  which  contains 
about  12,000  works  on  medicine,  math- 
ematics, and  the  natural  and  hard  sci- 
ences, traces  scientific  achievement 
from  its  beginnings  (the  earliest  imprint 


dates  from  1476)  to  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect during  World  War  U,  when  the  di- 
rection of  science  was  altered  drasti- 
cally. The  majority  of  the  books  date 
from  1800  and  chronicle  the  explosion  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

"The  unusual  thing  about  Dr.' 
Lownes,"  says  Streit,  "is  that  he  col- 
lected these  books  because  he  wanted  to 
read  them.  People  who  knew  him  say 
that  he  could  discourse  for  hours  on 
such  topics  as  Ptolemaic  geography.  He 
did  not  buy  lightly:  he  had  a  reason  for 
each  acquisition."  Lownes  also  cata- 
logued his  collection,  recording  his  in- 
terpretation of  each  volume's  signifi- 
cance and  its  contribution  to  science.  He 
had  completed  thirteen  volumes  of  the 
catalogue  in  loose-leaf  form  on  pre-1800 
materials  alone. 

That  the  Lownes  Collection  is  con- 
sidered a  "spectacular"  acquisition,  as 
Streit  describes  it,  is  evident  from  its 
installation  in  a  room  all  its  own.  The 
former  home  of  the  Brown  Archives  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  John  Ha\'  has 


been  completely  remodeled,  with 
glass-enclosed  bookcases  lining  a  long 
wall,  display  cases  lit  by  overhead 
fixtures,  and  Audubon  prints  adding 
rich  color  accents.  The  room  will  be 
used  as  a  meeting  place  for  classes  and 
seminars  utilizing  the  collection. 

In  time  for  the  John  Hay's  reopen- 
ing celebration  on  September  21,  Sam 
Streit  hopes  to  make  a  major  purchase 
of  a  rare  and  important  volume  for  the 
Lownes  Collection.  It  will  be  a  very 
special  acquisition,  stresses  Streit,  who 
clearly  is  thrilled  to  be  gilding  Albert 
Lownes's  favorite  lily. 
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Anne  Eusor's  hockey  career  began  on  a  pond  in  her  Maryland  back  yard. 

Your  Daughter's  An  Animal! 

Serious  games  —  and  fun  —  at 
Brown's  summer  hockey  camp  for  girls 


// 


By  Anne  Diffily 

The  middle-aged  couple  sat  alone  in  the 
stands  of  Meehan  Auditorium,  watching  in- 
tently as  a  swarm  of  young  skaters  in  hockey 
garb  drilled  on  the  ice  below.  Outdoors,  the  July 
sun  bathed  workers  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  Brown's  new  athletic  center;  inside  the  rink,  it 
might  as  well  have  been  December,  given  the 
sport  and  the  frosty  air. 

Jack  and  Betsy  Ensor  had  just  arrived  from 
Monckton,  Maryland,  to  retrieve  their  fourteen- 


Photographs  by  John  Foraste 

year-old  at  the  end  of  a  two-week  hockey  camp 
sponsored  by  Brown's  athletic  department.  Why 
come  all  the  way  from  Maryland  to  a  hockey  camp 
at  Brown?  Simple:  there  are  only  a  few  summer 
hockey  camps  for  girls  in  the  entire  United  States, 
and  Brown's  was  closest. 

Anne  Ensor,  their  daughter,  has  been  playing 
ice  hockey  in  boys'  leagues  since  she  was  seven. 
Not  much  more  than  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
Pembroke  Pandas  were  the  only  women's  college 
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"Women's  hockey  skills  have  improved  tremendously, "  says  Coach  Steve 
Shea  (above).  Five  of  his  current  Pandas  are  former  campers,  including 
freshman  goalie  Diana  Rathhorne  (hcUm'),  of  Hillsborough,  California. 


ice  hockey  team  in  the  country,  Anne  would  have 
been  an  oddity.  Sure,  girls  played  hockey  — field 
hockey.  Ice  hockey  —  that  thrilling,  grueling  sport 
from  the  north  —  was  for  boys  alone.  But  not 
anymt)re.  The  Pandas  are  now  a  Brown  varsity 
team,  complete  with  regular  Meehan  ice  time  and 
a  recruiting  program;  and  American  women,  from 
Mites  to  matrons,  are  into  playing  hockey  in  a  big 
way. 

This  summer  Anne  Ensor  and  forty-two  other 
girls  and  women  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to 
twenty-four  came  to  Brown  to  sharpen  their  skat- 
ing, stick-handling,  shooting,  passing,  and  goal- 
tending  skills  under  the  tutelage  of  Pandas  coach 
Steve  Shea  '73.  They  came  from  California,  New 
Jersey,  New  England,  and  the  Midwest.  Almost  all 
of  them  play  regularly  on  prep-school  girls'  teams 
or  in  the  many  women's  hockey  leagues  that  have 
blossomed  across  the  United  States.  They  love  the 
sport,  and  they  take  it  seriously. 

"We  have  three  girls  and  two  boys,"  said 
Betsy  Ensor  as  her  daughter  neatly  passed  the 
puck  to  a  wing,  who  flipped  it  into  the  goal.  "The 
boys  played  hockey,  and  the  girls  figure-skated. 
But  Anne  decided  after  a  few  years  that  she 
wanted  to  play  hockey.  So  we  put  her  in  the  Mites 
program,  and  she's  been  playing  in  the  boys' 
leagues  ever  since." 

"She's  getting  too  old  for  the  boys'  program," 
Jack  Ensor  noted.  "But  the  closest  women's  team 
is  in  Delaware,  and  that's  seventy  miles  from  us.  I 
dt)n't  know  what  we're  going  to  do." 

"What  I'vetilimi/s  done,"  his  wife  answered 
drilv.  "Get  up  at  3:30  a.m.  and  drive  to  hockey 
practice." 

It  has  become  trite  to  ask  a  girl  why  she  wants 
to  play  ice  hockey.  I  know  the  answer,  and  it  is 
"Why  iiotl"  Granted,  the  version  I  played  as  a 
Panda  in  the  early  1970s  was  less  polished  than  the 
crisply  orchestrated  scrimmages  I  watched  this 
summer  at  Meehan.  Back  then,  some  of  us  could 
barely  skate,  and  we  had  to  cram  our  shin  pads 
under  old  blue  jeans  for  lack  of  hockey  gear.  But 
even  that  modest  stint  at  playing  center  convinced 
me  that  hockey  has  to  be  the  most  exciting,  the 
most  exhilarating,  and  the  most  darn  fiai  of  any 
team  sport  I've  ever  tried.  So  why  shouldn't  girls 
be  in  on  the  action? 

I  left  the  Ensors  and  found  my  way  to  the 
players'  bench  to  observe  the  action  more  closely. 
For  one  who  never  quite  mastered  the  art  of  skat- 
ing backwards,  it  was  remarkable  to  see  teenaged 
girls  skating  like  ponytailed  Bobby  Orrs.  They  set 
up  plays.  They  tipped  in  each  other's  shots  —  by 
design,  not  just  because  someone's  stick  got  in  the 
way.  And  some  of  them  took  great,  booming  slap 
shots.  I  gaped  in  awe. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  Brown  has  run  a  summer 
hockey  camp  for  girls.  Last  year  the  program 
was  expanded  from  a  two-hour-a-day  in- 
struction period  to  a  full-day  boarding  camp  utiliz- 
ing Brown's  athletic  facilities  and  dormitories. 
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"These  girls  are  serious  about  improving  their 
skills,"  says  Steve  Shea.  "They  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  practice  and  play 
hockey.  This  is  no  vacation  —  it's  hard  work." 

The  hard  work  begins  at  9;30  a.m.  each  day 
and  continues  until  4:30.  There  are  power-skating 
drills,  team  practices,  swimming,  scrimmaging, 
and  conditioning  sessions  on  the  Nautilus  ma- 
chine and  the  soccer  field.  Most  of  the  campers  are 
of  high-school  age,  but  anyone  thirteen  and  over 
can,  and  does,  come. 

Sue  Norris  of  Daretown,  New  Jersey,  at 
twenty-four  the  oldest  camper,  is  a  chemical  en- 
gineer for  Mobil  Oil  Company  who  plays  for  the 
Delaware  Bobcats  in  the  winter.  "We  were  second 
in  the  women's  Senior  B  national  championships 
at  Lake  Placid  this  year,"  she  said  proudly.  "There 
were  900  women  playing  hockey  there."  She  also 
plays  alongside  her  husband  in  a  coed  summer 
league,  about  which  she  observed,  "It's  great  ex- 
perience —  the  men  play  a  faster  game  with  harder 
shots."  Ouch,  I  thought,  remembering  the  mosaic 
of  bruises  I  sported  each  winter  as  a  Panda.  I  was 
further  astonished  when  Sue  told  me  the  Bobcats 
are  in  a  checking  league  —  they  use  their  bodies  to 
stop  other  players  or  the  puck. 

Sue,  who  learned  to  play  hockey  when  she  at- 
tended Michigan  Tech,  told  me  her  co-workers  at 
Mobil  couldn't  believe  it  when  they  heard  she 
played  hockey.  "Now  they're  all  rooting  for  me," 
she  said  happily,  cleaning  a  bit  of  slush  from  her 
$175  Daoust  skates.  She  took  a  week  off  from 
Mobil  and  came  to  Brown,  she  said,  to  "work  on 
the  basics.  I've  been  trying  out  different  brands  of 
sticks  because  I'm  working  on  my  slap  shot.'! 

"Amy,"  Steve  Shea  yelled  to  his  assistant. 
Pandas  co-captain  Amy  Crafts  '82,  "take  them  out 
and  do  sprints,  then  'suicide  drills.'  "  Suicide 
drills?  $175  skates?  Perfecting  the  slap  shot?  This,  I 


mused,  is  serious  business  indeed.  Had  women's 
hockey  been  like  this  in  1970,  could  I  have  cut  the 
mustard?  (Would  I  have  wanted  to?) 

When  the  girls  finally  left  the  ice,  huffing  and 
red-faced,  groaning  ("Ohhh,  I  hurt  all  over!"), 
stumbling  toward  the  locker  room,  1  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  the  freewheeling  horseplay 
we  had  enjoyed  in  less  competitive  days.  Then  one 
of  the  players  shouted  up  at  the  stands,  "Are  you 
Anne's  father?"  "Yes,"  answered  Jack  Ensor. 
"Well,  she's  an  aiiininV."  the  teenager  announced, 
her  eyes  twinkling  mischievously.  All  the  girls 
laughed,  loud  and  heartily,  and  jostled  each  other 
as  they  filed  below  us.  Today's  women  may  take 
their  game  more  seriously,  but  playing  hockey,  I 
concluded,  is  still  thebest  darn  fun. 


Oi'erheani  during 
a  one-minute  break: 
"Boy,  am  I  sore.'" 


Backchecking  and 
setting  up  plays 
are  just  two 
skills  the  girls 
practiced  at  Brown. 
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Jim  Head: 
Making 
the  Most 
of  Space 


By  C.  Eugene  Emery,  Jr.  '74 


continued 
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There  are  stars 
in  this  man's  eyes 


The  unauthorized  biography  of  James  W. 
Head  III  '69  Ph.D.  written  by  a  former  stu- 
dent, credits  the  Brown  geology  professor 
with  being  "quite  a  guv,"  having  "been  involved 
in  almost  every  lunar  and  planetarv  program  you 
can  name,  and  some  you  can't. 

"Dr.  Head,"  the  bogus  bio  adds,  "likes  to  read 
Rolling  Stone,  listen  to  Linda  Ronstadt  records,  and 
collect  magazine  ads  of  questionable  taste." 

A  trip  to  Jim  Head's  office  in  the  Lincoln  Field 
Building  amounts  to  a  tour  of  the  solar  system. 
You  pass  a  large  photograph  of  the  moon  before 
coming  across  about  a  dozen  photos  of  the  cloud- 
covered  planet  Venus.  You  turn  left  at  a  poster  of 
Jupiter's  volatile  moon  lo.  You  stop  in  front  of  a 
poster  from  the  space  movie  y4/n7i  and  turn  right. 

Step  inside  the  door  and  you  find  yourself 
surrounded  by  walls  covered  with  pictures  of 
heavenly  bodies  —  some  extraterrestrial,  many  in 
bathing  suits.  Globes  of  Venus,  Mars,  the  Moon, 
and  an  oceanless  Earth  are  scattered  about,  in- 
terspersed with  a  giant  model  of  the  Apollo  moon 
rocket,  a  miniature  space  shuttle,  and  a  package  of 
"Space  Putty,"  which  is  tacked  to  the  wooden 
bookcase. 

On  this  sunny  summer  morning.  Brown's 
reigning  planetary  geologist  is  wearing  a  yellow 
T-shirt  from  Volcano  House,  a  restaurant  on  the 
rim  of  Mount  Kilauea  in  Hawaii,  and  sipping  Mc- 
Donald's coffee  to  the  strains  of  a  "Blondie"  tape. 
As  he  prepares  to  send  a  copy  of  an  article  from 
Rolling  Stone  to  a  friend.  Head  talks  of  his  studies 
on  Mount  St.  Helens  and  of  his  attempts  to  pene- 
trate the  clouds  of  Venus  and  discover  what  kinds 
of  forces  shape  the  face  of  Earth's  nearest  plane- 
tary neighbor. 

"The  surface  is  so  hot,  the  rocks  flow,"  he 
explains.  "What  we're  doing  is  taking  features  on 
the  moon  and  subjecting  them  to  the  conditions 
you  find  on  Venus  to  see  how  long  they  last.  The 
question  is,  if  you  made  a  mountain  on  Venus  four 


billion  years  ago,  would  you  still  expect  it  to  be 
around? 

"If  our  calculations  are  correct,  the  mountain 
should  flow  away  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years,"  he  reports.  "That  mav  seem  like  a  long 
time.  Not  to  a  geologist." 

If  Head  is  right,  the  "continents  "  seen  on 
radar  scans  of  Venus  were  created  late  in  the 
planet's  4. 6-billion-year  history.  That,  in  turn, 
would  be  evidence  that  the  surface  of  Venus  is 
mt)ving,  building  mountains  and  creating  valleys 
in  the  same  way  that  Earth's  features  are  carved. 

Head's  work  with  Venus  and  the  other 
planets  reflects  his  strong  interest  in 
bringing  information  from  the  planets 
down  to  Earth.  He  talks  longingly  of  using  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  and  the  planets  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  forces  that  have  shaped  both.  But 
he  is  also  a  man  who  is  enthralled  by  the  wonders 
of  space,  a  man  who  frequently  runs  out  of  words 
to  describe  his  amazement  with  the  cosmos  and 
the  secrets  it  can  reveal  to  scientists. 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  Earth's  features  was 
formed  in  the  last  10  percent  of  Earth's  history," 
Head  comments.  "Because  the  ocean  basins  on 
Earth,  for  example,  are  less  than  200  million  years 
old,  the  [4.6  billion-year-long]  history  of  the  Earth 
is  hard  to  reconstruct  because  all  the  rocks  we  see 
are  so  new.  Just  look  at  our  classification  system 
for  the  age  of  the  Earth.  If  you  travel  backward  in 
time,  the  Cambrian  Period  ends  six  hundred  mil- 
lion years  ago.  Before  that  —  a  period  covering 
four  billion  years  —  everything  is  pre-Cambrian. 
That  classification  system  is  almost  a  measure  of 
our  ignorance." 

The  wish  to  know  what  happened  in  that 
missing  90  percent  of  Earth's  history  is  what  drives 
Head  and  his  colleagues  to  set  their  sights  beyond 
Earth.  The  Moon's  surface,  for  example,  preserves 
the  record  of  an  assault  by  billions  of  meteors,  the 
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debris  left  over  from  the  formation  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem that  pulverized  its  rocky  surface  and  in  some 
spots  broke  through  to  the  molten  core  to  create 
the  smooth  mare.  Jupiter  is  an  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  the  dust  and  gas  reflecting  the  earliest  days 
of  the  solar  system.  Its  moons  show  what  Earth 
might  have  been  like  if  gasses  such  as  hydrogen 
had  not  escaped  from  our  ancient  atmosphere. 
Venus  offers  but  clues  to  the  past  and  warnings  of 
the  future,  showing  what  Earth  might  have  be- 
come had  it  been  closer  to  the  sun  and  showing 
what  Earth  might  eventually  become  if  we  pollute 
our  atmosphere  with  material  that  prevents  heat 
from  escaping  into  space. 

U.S.  spacecraft  have  given  scientists  such 
as  Head  new  insight  into  the  planets  and  their 
moons.  Four  Viking  ships  surveyed  Mars  from 
orbit  and  the  surface.  Pioneer  Venus  and  its  probes 
were  able.to  penetrate  Venus's  clouds.  Voyager  1 
and  2  have  discovered  volcanos  on  a  Jovian  moon 
and  a  complex  (and  sometimes  intertwined)  ring 
system  around  Saturn. 

The  beauty  of  Brown's  planetary  geology 
program,  Head  says,  is  that  Earth  and  planetary 
scientists  are  working  side  by  side  to  "put  the  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  together  to  understand  the 
history  of  the  Earth.  We  have  many  of  the  same 
goals,"  he  adds.  "We  want  to  know  what  shapes  a 
planet." 

If  calculations  indicate  that  a  planet's  surface 
may  be  heating  up,  for  example.  Head  can  go  back 
and  look  for  cracks  or  markings  that  reflect  that 
heating.  By  dating  the  features,  he  can  tell  when 
the  heating  began,  refining  the  picture  of  how  the 
planet  is  evolving. 

But  much  of  planetary  science  is  a  mixture  of 
old  and  new  geology.  During  its  birth,  geologists 
devoted  most  of  their  efforts  to  describing  and 
classifying  the  rocks  they  saw.  Only  recently  have 
they  begun  to  understand  the  terrestrial  forces 
behind  those  rocks.  But  on  another  planet,  where 
scientists  are  trying  to  both  classify  features  and 
discover  the  cause,  "you're  back  to  zero,"  Head 
comments. 

Jim  Head's  first  exposure  to  geology  came  in 
a  course  in  his  freshman  year  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  in  Virginia,  after  which  he 
volunteered  as  a  summer  field  assistant.  "This  will 
make  you  a  geology  major  or  scare  you  out  of  it 
forever,"  one  professor  warned  him. 

"You  carry  the  rocks,  you  carry  the  hammer, 
you  make  measurements,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  you  plot  it  out,"  Head  recalls.  After  weeks  of 
trekking  through  the  mountains  of  Montana,  he 
was  hooked. 

Head's  romance  with  space  began  as  a  grad- 
uate student  of  the  late  Brown  geologist,  Thomas 
A.  "Tim"  Mutch.  In  1967,  two  years  before  the 
moon  landing.  Mutch  had  his  students  use  satel- 
lite pictures  of  Earth  to  analyze  the  Moon.  "It  was 
fun,"  Head  remembers,  but  the  lessons  didn't 
stick  immediately. 


His  quantum  leap  into  the  U.S.  manned  space 
program  began  in  1968  when  he  was  leafing 
through  catalogues  in  search  of  the  standard  geol- 
ogy job:  a  post  with  an  oil  company.  Instead  he 
came  across  an  advertisement  for  a  company 
called  Bellcomm.  With  it  was  a  picture  of  the 
moon.  "Our  job  is  to  think  our  way  to  the  moon 
and  back,"  the  ad  said. 

"I  was  intrigued,"  Head  says.  "I  asked  my- 
self, 'How  do  you  do  that?'  For  a  kid  who  was  get- 
ting a  Ph.D.  in  Appalachian  limestones,  it  was  the 
kind  of  opportunity  you  couldn't  pass  up.  But 
without  experience  I  also  asked  myself  how  I  could 
get  away  with  it." 

Bellcomm  turned  out  to  be  a  subsidiary  of  Bell 
Laboratories,  a  division  of  AT&T.  His  unau- 
thorized biographer,  Andy  Chaikin  '78,  would 
later  contend  that  Head  spent  his  years  at  Bell- 
comm "investigating  the  potential  for  lunar  tele- 
phone service." 

But  Bellcomm  was  actually  a  company  set  up 
solely  at  the  request  of  the  Nartonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  provide  systems 
engineering  expertise.  "In  fact,  we  were  part  of 
NASA.  We  worked  at  NASA  headquarters, 
worked  directly  with  the  astronauts,  sat  in  on 
NASA  staff  meetings,  and  gave  weekly  or  month- 
ly reports  to  the  Apollo  director,"  Head  says. 

In  a  few  months,  he  was  helping  determine 
where  the  Apollo  astronauts  would  land  on  the 
Moon,  part  of  an  attempt  to  drop  the  astronauts  in 
areas  where  they  could  learn  the  most  about  the 
Moon's  history.  As  part  of  the  chore,  he  spent 
many  hours  with  the  astronauts  of  Apollo  15,  16, 
and  17,  trying  to  turn  them  into  amateur  geologists 
in  the  days  when  flight  pilots  —  and  not  scientists 
—  were  being  sent  into  space. 

He  recalls  those  evening  briefings  fondly,  re- 
membering the  good  food,  the  beer,  and  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  astronauts.  "There  was  a  strong 
sense  of  trust,"  he  says.  "They  were  really  giving 
up  their  evenings  because  they  wanted  to.  Because 
of  that,  you  wanted  to  do  it  right." 

For  example,  on  the  Apollo  15  landing,  when 
scientists  wanted  to  take  a  close  look  at  a  place 
called  Hadley  Rille,  Head  would  describe  how  rilles 
look  like  river  channels,  explain  how  they  were 
probably  carved  by  hot  lava,  and  tell  the  astro- 
nauts which  kind  of  observations  might  support  or 
refute  the  existing  theories.  A  measure  of  the  value 
of  the  briefings  came  when  astronaut  David  Scott 
spotted  and  brought  back  a  "Genesis  rock,"  one  of 
the  oldest  Moon  rocks,  sitting  on  the  Moon's  dusty 
surface.  Head  had  told  Scott  to  be  on  the  alert  for  a 
Genesis  rock,  explaining  that  the  rille  might  be  an 
area  where  old  Moon  crust  was  exposed. 

With  that  discovery.  Head  says,  came  more 
than  a  simple  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  his  role  as 
teacher.  "It  was  more  like  you  were  there.  It  was 
total  identity,  in  a  way.  Sure,  we  were  in  Mission 
Control  while  the  astronauts  were  on  the  moon. 
But  to  me,  we  were  there,  we  were  with  them.  It 
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was  total  immersion." 

The  experience  was  all  the  more  stunning 
after  the  Moon  walk  was  over.  Having  lost  all  track 
of  time.  Head  left  the  Apollo  control  room  and 
went  into  the  darkness  of  Houston.  "I  remember 
walking  out  of  mission  control  with  Deke  Slayton, 
chief  of  the  astronaut  corps,  a  gruff,  macho  kind  of 
guy.  We  walked  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
looked  up,  and  there  was  the  Moon.  We  had  just 
finished  putting  them  to  bed.  It  blew  my  mind." 

The  job  also  involved  helping  remove  the 
Moon  rocks  brought  back.  "It  was  like  unpacking 
from  a  trip,"  he  says,  explaining  that  "the  as- 
tronauts would  play  show-and-tell  with  each  rock, 
detailing  where  it  was  found,  what  they  saw 
around  it." 

Head's  return  to  Brown  was  orchestrated 
by  Mutch,  his  former  adviser  whose 
growing  interest  in  the  planets  expanded 
into  a  full-fledged  commitment  to  the  exploration 
of  space.  By  now.  Mutch  was  leader  of  the  team 
that  built  and  programmed  the  cameras  carried 
aboard  the  Viking  landers,  which  arrived  on  the 
Martian  surface  five  years  ago. 

"Tim  had  a  one-person  show  at  Brown  in 
terms  of  the  beginnings  of  planetary  geology," 
Head  says.  "We'd  get  together  every  six  months  or 
so  and  talk,  sometimes  about  my  coming  back  to 
Brown.  Toward  the  end,  we  had  an  understanding 
that  I  would  be  coming  back." 

Head,  whose  days  at  Bellcomm  were  spent 
jetting  from  one  place  to  another,  said  his  depar- 
ture from  the  space  agency  vvas  motivated  by  a 
need  for  a  change,  and  not  the  winding  down  of 
the  U.S.  manned  space  program.  "People  said  that 
when  I  left  Apollo  I'd  probably  end  up  wandering 
in  the  Providence  airport  banging  into  walls,"  he 
jokes. 

But  for  a  year  after  his  return  in  1973,  he 
served  as  the  interim  director  of  the  Lunar  Science 
Institute  in  Houston,  spending  alternate  weeks  on 
campus  and  lots  of  time  in  airports.  Since  then. 
Head  has  settled  into  academic  life  but  has  stayed 
in  close  touch  with  NASA  and  retained  many  of 
his  hes  with  the  astronauts. 

He  has  also  seen  Brown's  planetary  program 
grow  dramatically.  In  addition  to  being  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Regional  Planetary  Data  Center, 
the  University's  staff  of  planetary  experts  has  blos- 
somed. There  is  Carle  Peters,  an  astronomer  who 
spent  the  summer  on  a  Hawaiian  mountain  study- 
ing the  rocks  of  planets  through  the  telescope 
while  trying  to  breathe  in  the  Mauna  Kea  observa- 
tory's thin  air;  and  Marc  Parmentier,  who  studies 
the  interiors  of  the  planets,  exploring  how  they 
form  and  change  with  time.  In  addition  to  several 
graduate  students,  the  department  has  two  post- 
doctoral fellows:  Peter  Mouginis-Mark,  a  specialist 
in  volcanos  and  Mars,  anci  Mark  Cintalla,  a  Star 
Wars  freak  and  expert  on  the  formation  of  meteor 
craters. 


Mutch,  the  man  who  started  it  all  for  Brown, 
died  in  a  mountain  climbing  accident  last  year 
when  he  was  on  leave  from  Brown  as  an  associate 
administrator  for  space  science  at  NASA.  He  had 
planned  to  return  to  Brown. 

Head,  who  spends  part  of  his  time  talking  up 
plans  for  a  satellite  that  will  orbit  Venus  and  take 
radar  photographs  of  its  surface,  says  he  has  no 
wish  to  direct  projects  the  way  Mutch  did.  That 
feeling  harks  back  to  the  days  when  Viking  1  had 
just  landed  on  Mars  and  the  photographs  of  the 
rockv  surface  were  beginning  to  pour  in.  While 
Mutch  was  being  interviewed  by  reporters.  Head 
was  happily  poring  over  the  photographs  in  a 
nearby  trailer.  And  while  Mutch  was  in  Washing- 
ton lamenting  his  inability  to  find  time  to  study  the 
planets.  Head  was  examining  the  surfaces  of  Jupi- 
ter's large  moons. 

But  Head  showed  last  year  that  he  can  be 
lured  away  from  hard  science  when  he  accepted  a 
slot  on  one  of  the  Reagan  transition  committees. 
His  job  was  to  help  identify  issues  and  outline  pol- 
icy opHons  for  the  U.S.  space  program.  He  won't 
discuss  the  content  of  the  final  confidential  report 
to  the  President,  but  says  that  the  committee  did 
not  make  policy  recommendations.  Head  says  he 
isn't  sure  why  he  was  chosen,  but  suspects  that  his 
past  relationship  with  ex-astronaut  Sen.  Harrison 
Schmitt,  of  New  Mexico,  may  have  been  a  factor. 

In  the  meantime,  he  is  a  member  of  the  team 
that  vyjll  study  the  phiitographs  sent  back  from 
Jupiter  and  its  satellites  by  Galileo  (launch  date  is 
about  four  years  away)  and  of  the  group  charged 
with  evaluating  radar  pictures  from  Venus  that 
will  be  taken  by  the  Venus  Orbiting  Imaging  Radar 
spacecraft  several  years  hence. 

In  spite  of  his  consuming  interest  in  space. 
Head  says  he  has  never  been  tempted  to  apply  for 
an  astronaut's  job.  "I  don't  think  about  that  much, 
although  people  seem  surprised  by  it,"  he  reflects. 
"But  to  give  up  what  I'm  doing  now  for  a  10- 
percent  chance  of  flying  into  Earth  orbit  isn't 
worth  it  to  me.  Sure,  I'd  give  up  lots  to  walk  on  the 
Moon.  But  those  seven  years  of  training  would  be 
such  a  gamble  ..." 

Then  he  leans  back  in  his  chair.  "I'm  really 
exploring  all  the  time,"  he  says.  "In  my  own  way, 
I'm  either  always  on  Ganymede  or  Callisto,  or 
exploring  elsewhere  in  the  solar  system.  Hell, 
sometimes  I  feel  like  I've  spent  half  my  life  on  the 
Moon." 

Gene  Emery  is  science  icriter  for  the  Providence 
lournal-Bulletin. 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


josiah  Carberry  is  starring  ui  a 
prize-winning  slide  show  (page  29). 


Questions  about  the  curriculum 


For  the  past  two  years  Harriet 
Sheridan,  the  dean  of  the  College,  has 
been  examining  the  Brown  curriculum 
with  the  craftsmanship  a  master  lapi- 
dary brings  to  his  work.  She  has  turned 
this  jewel  over  and  over  in  her  hands, 
scrutinizing  every  facet  with  painstak- 
ing care,  and  she  has  now  decided 
which  edges  need  to  be  sharpened, 
which  surfaces  polished. 

One  of  the  first  aspects  of  the  cur- 
riculum she  brought  up  for  review  is  the 
quantity  requirement.  Is  a  twenty- 
eight-course  requirement  for  a  degree 
too  lax?  Is  a  thirty- two-course  require- 
ment too  stringent?  Does  quantity  really 
have  anything  to  do  with  quality  any- 
way? 

Last  February  Sheridan  charged  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Educational  Policy 
Committee  (EPC)  with  the  task  of  exam- 
ining the  present  quantity  requirement 
and  reporting  back  to  the  faculty  by  the 
end  of  the  second  semester  with  its  rec- 
ommendations. The  EPC  committee 
members  polled  students,  faculty,  and 
prospective  employers  of  Brown  grad- 
uates; they  spoke  with  President 
Swearer  and  the  deanery;  they  exam- 
ined data  from  the  class  of  1980  and  ear- 
lier; they  compared  Brown's  quantity 
requirements  with  those  of  comparable 
institutions;  and  they  looked  at  the  per- 
centage of  students  on  financial  aid  by 
category  of  quantity  to  see  what  possi- 
ble effect  a  quantity  increase  would 
have  on  such  students.  On  April  21  the 
subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
twenty-eight-course  minimum  be  main- 
tained, while  endorsing  thirty-two 
courses  in  principle.  "The  University 
should  clearly  and  unambiguously 
state"  that  students  are  expected  to  take 
thirty-two  courses  over  eight  semesters, 
the  report  stated.  And  at  its  May  meet- 
ing, the  faculty  voted  in  agreement  with 
the  EPC  recommendation. 

Sheridan's  concern  is  that  students 
look  at  their  curriculum  carefully  and 
critically,  and  that  they  be  given  firmer 
guidelines  on  how  to  pace  themselves 
throughout  the  four  years. 

"Included  in  the  revision  is  a 


change  in  the  requirement  for  remain- 
ing in  good  academic  standing,"  she 
says.  "To  remain  in  good  standing  a 
student  must  complete  successfully  at 
least  seven  courses  in  each  consecutive 
two  semesters,  and  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  seven  courses  by  the  end 
of  two  semesters,  fourteen  at  the  end  of 
four,  twenty-one  at  the  end  of  six,  and 
twenty-eight  at  the  end  of  eight. 

"Our  object  is  to  encourage  more 
balance  and  persistence.  We're  trying  to 
get  back  to  the  expectation  that  students 
will  take  four  courses  a  semester  and 
persist.  I  find  it  very  troublesome  that 
students  can  be  so  casual  about  falling 
away  from  courses.  We've  found  that 
most  students  enroll  in  thirty-two 
courses,  but  it's  this  falling  away  that 
has  become  more  acceptable  recently. 
The  new  quanrtty  requirement  guide- 
lines will  make  it  more  difficult  to  do 
so." 

Sheridan  places  some  of  the  blame 
on  the  University  for  the  ease  with 
which  students  often  back  away  from 
course  commitments.  'The  message  we 
have  been  giving  has  become  slacker. 
Printed  materials  have  not  emphasized 

The  dean  (right)  names  Donovan  to 
counsel  freshmen  and  sophomores. 


sufficiently  the  need  for  discipline  and 
pacing.  We  have  to  be  more  specific 
about  the  demands  of  courses  at  the 
outset  so  that  students  can  be  more 
aware  of  the  difficulty  such  courses  may 
involve  and  prepare  to  meet  it." 

To  this  end,  the  University  cata- 
logue has  been  revised,  along  with  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Guide  to 
Liberal  Learning  and  the  Student 
Handbook,  to  reflect  the  new  emphasis 
on  pacing  and  the  University's  expecta- 
tions. 

"The  principle  underlying  the 
Brown  curriculum,"  she  says,  "is  per- 
suasive rather  than  prescriptive,  a  dis- 
tinction that  makes  us  now  unique 
among  universities  of  the  first  rank. 
Such  a  philosophy  of  education  has 
only  a  few  requirements  by  which  its 
boundaries  are  set:  a  writing  compe- 
tency requirement,  a  concentration  re- 
quirement, and  a  course-quantity  re- 
quirement. The  rest  of  the  structure  of 
our  educational  program  is  dependent 
upon  probabilities,  chiefly  upon  the  be- 
lief that  Brown's  students  are  thought- 
ful, adventurous,  and  energetic  about 
their  educational  choices." 
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Is  Brown  sometimes  perceived  as 
being  too  "soft"  academically? 

"The  question  of  rigor  is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer  because  of  the  subtleties 
of  definition,"  she  answers.  "It's  not 
relevant  to  the  majority  of  students  at 
Brown.  Most  of  them  are  taking  n  rigor- 
ous course  load.  Tied  in  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Brown  curriculum  is  the 
idea  that  we  have  to  encourage  students 
to  explore  in  unfamiliar  fields,  to  take 
risks.  A  student  shouldn't  be  penalized 
for  failing  if  he  tries  something  new." 

It's  not  the  trying  and  failing  Sheri- 
dan objects  to,  it's  the  trying  and  giving 
up.  "I'm  in  full  agreement  with  those 
faculty  members  who  speak  oi  the  need 
for  students  to  organize  their  time  and 
commit  themselves  to  their  studies. 
When  you  commit  y<'urself  to  a  course 
all  the  way,  you  are  more  likely  to  give  it 
your  best  effort.  Students  should  have 
an  omnivorous  and  persistent  desire  to 
learn." 

In  order  to  help  students  channel 
this  desire  to  learn,  Sheridan  has  re- 
cently reconstructed  the  deanery  to  ac- 
comodate substantive  changes  in  the 
advising  system,  a  perennial  Brown 
bugaboo. 

Classics  professor  Bruce  Donovan 
'59,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  a  half-time  associate  dean  with  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  area  of  alcoholism 
and  other  chemical  dependencies,  is 
taking  a  leave  from  the  classics  depart- 
ment and  will  be  a  full-time  dean  in 
charge  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  with  particular  concern  for  advis- 
ing and  its  importance  in  the  cur- 
riculum. Donovan,  who  will  continue 
his  "chemical  dependency"  duties,  will 
have  four  deans  working  under  him,  as 
well  as  Naomi  Baron,  associate  profes- 
sor of  linguistics,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed associate  dean  of  the  college, 
half-time. 

"We  are  attempting,"  Sheridan 
says,  "to  develop  a  series  of  freshman 
Modes  of  Thought  seminars,  which 
would  also  serve  as  advising  units,  on 
the  methodology  of  disciplines  and  on 
contemporary  issues.  Freshmen  would 
elect  one  seminar,  and  then  would  be  an 
advisee  under  the  faculty  member  lead- 
ing the  course. 

"The  two  problems  with  our  cur- 
rent system  of  academic  advising," 
Sheridan  believes,  "are  the  medium  of 
discourse  —  faculty  and  students  often 
don't  see  anything  in  common  —  and  a 
lack  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  whole 
curriculum  on  the  part  of  many  faculty 


members."  The  seminars  would  give 
the  students  and  faculty  that  "medium 
of  discourse"  and  a  common  ground  to 
meet  on.  Other  planned  improvements 
in  the  whole  advising  program  will 
provide  for  expanded  knowledgabilitv 
about  the  curriculum. 

rhe  second  part  of  the  change  in 
the  deanery  involves  Dean  Carey  Mcin- 
tosh, who  has  been  serving  as  dean  of 
freshmen.  Mcintosh  will  now  be  re- 
sponsible for  seniors  and  will  act  as 
liaison  with  the  Educational  Policy 
Committee  and  the  Francis  Wayland 
Collegium  (BAM.  November  1980). 

"The  senior  jear  often  becomes 
merely  a  collection  of  courses,"  Sheri- 
dan maintains.  "That  year  should  be  a 
year  of  integrating  and  applying  what 
has  been  learned,  and  yet  senit)rs  are 
still  leaving  here,  after  having  taken 
numbers  of  courses,  and  asking,  'What 
was  the  use  of  all  that?'  " 

Sheridan  has  only  begun  to  fine- 
tune  the  curriculum.  The  Dean's  Con- 
vocation Series  will  be  redirected 
toward  understanding  the  curriculum, 
and  a  number  of  outside  speakers  will 
be  brought  in  to  focus  on  it.  Sheridan's 
office  will  be  sponsoring  colloquia,  re- 
ceptions, and  debates  "to  enhance  what 
education  is  really  all  about.  Our  hope  is 
to  make  the  experience  as  intellectually 
stimulating  as  the  conversaHons  that 
took  place  in  the  sidewalk  cafes  of 
post-World  War  I  Paris." 

Next  on  Sheridan's  agenda  is  an 
examination  of  concentration  consist- 
ency, the  current  drop  add  pt)licy,  and 
the  use  of  advanced-placement  credits. 
She  is  heavily  committed  to  improving 
writing  programs  at  Brown  and  would 
like  to  see  Brown  do  better  in  develop- 
ing speech  programs.  "We're  taking  the 
first  very  good  step,  but  it's  not  the 
last." 

Some  people  get  very  nervous  at 
any  tinkering  with  the  Brown  cur- 
riculum, taking  a  "don't  mess  with  suc- 
cess" approach.  Sheridan  sees  it  differ- 
ently: "Any  institution  has  to  examine 
itself  periodically.  Unless  a  university 
reviews  its  own  system  once  in  a  while, 
it  might  as  well  close  up  shop. 

"You  know,  supposedly,  as  Ger- 
trude Stein  lay  dying,  she  asked,  'What 
is  the  answer  to  it  all?'  And  when  there 
was  a  rather  lengthy  silence  in  re- 
sponse, she  asked,  'Well,  then,  what  is 
the  question?'  " 

That's  one  key  to  the  Brown  cur- 
riculum: teaching  students  the  impor- 
tance of  questions.  It's  one  of  the 


reasons  Sheridan  is  poking  and  prod- 
ding at  the  curriculum,  and  when 
she  says  emphatically,  "I'll  go  down  ar- 
guing for  the  persuasive  curriculum," 
it's  easy  to  believe  her.  K.H. 


IN  WASHINGTON: 

Higher  education 
campaigns  for 
America's  attention 

It's  not  a  year  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns, but  there  is  another  campaign 
afoot  in  the  land  that  may  ultimately  de- 
termine the  destiny  of  America  as  much 
as  any  individual  running  for  the 
presidency. 

The  campaign,  whose  theme  is 
"America's  Energy  is  Mindpower,"  is  a 
year-long  communications  effort  in 
support  of  higher  education  organized 
by  the  Washington-based  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Educa- 
tion (CASE)  and  chaired  by  Robert  A. 
Reichley,  Brown's  vice  president  for 
university  relations. 

"The  ability  of  our  nation  to  choose 
its  course,  to  see  its  destination,  de- 
pends upon  the  collective  wisdom  of  its 
leaders  and  its  people,"  Reichley  said  in 
his  opening  address  at  National  Sup- 
port Higher  Education  Day  (July  16)  in 
Washington.  "America's  energy  ;.•;  the 
mindpower  of  its  people.  Its  ability  to 
produce  the  educated  men  and  women 
who  will  meet  the  challenge  is  inextric- 
ably linked  to  the  health  of  our  colleges 
and  universities." 

Reichley 's  role  as  chairman  is  to  see 
that  that  message  gets  to  the  public.  He 
is  working  closely  with  the  CASE  staff 
seeing  that  policies  get  set  and  carried 
out  with  respect  to  "what  is  a  maji)r 
logistical  coordinating  nightmare." 

"The  campaign  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  external  affairs  experts  at 
colleges  and  universities  whose  goal  is 
to  make  society  more  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions of  educated  men  and  women. 
It's  a  grassroots  effort  of  more  than 
1,000  colleges  and  universities  who  will 
utilize  the  campaign  to  say  something 
for  higher  education  and  the  institutions 
themselves."  Reichley's  main  respon- 
sibility is  to  create  a  national  framework 
that  the  grassroots  efforts  can  plug  into. 

Reichley  and  the  rest  of  the 
Mindpower  committee  have  been 
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planning  a  media  blitz.  Although  there 
is  no  way  to  predict  the  way  the  media 
will  handle  the  campaign  because  "we 
are  going  in  on  a  charity  basis," 
Reichley  says  they  already  have  space 
commitments  from  Time,  Neiosweek, 
Family  Circle,  and  U.S.  Neii'S  and  World 
Repwrt.  The  NCAA  has  adopted  the 
campaign  theme  for  the  football  season, 
which  amounts  to  twenty-six  ninety- 
second  educational  messages.  With  the 
help  of  Time  Inc.  and  creative  consult- 
ants at  Young  &  Rubicam,  thirty-  and 
sixty-second  public  service  films  have 
been  produced  and  distributed  to  more 
than  400  television  stations.  News- 
papers will  be  barraged  by  op-ed  pieces 
by  educators. 

Mindpower  Week  is  October  3-11, 
and,  as  Reichley  says,  "this  is  where  the 
■  real  action  is."  This  is  the  week  when  all 
'  participants  are  asked  to  observe  the 
campaign  on  their  campuses.  "Univer- 
sities come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
idea  is  to  get  institutions  to  do  their  own 
thing  —  whatever  is  the  most  useful, 
whether  it's  an  Audubon  exhibit,  an 
open  house,  or  a  lecture  series." 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Brown's  ob- 
servance will  be  something  special.  "No 
hot  air  balloons,"  says  Reichley.  "I  don't 
want  us  to  do  something  that  isn't  re- 
lated to  our  basic  mission.  That's  the 
one  thing  that  makes  this  a  campaign  of 
substance  instead  of  one  of  flackery." 
Brown  will  be  focusing  on  university  re- 
search and  will  present  a  number  of 
examples  of  faculty  research  from  dif- 
ferent departments.  Brown  has  also 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  mobilizing 


colleges  and  universities  throughout 
Rhode  Island,  under  the  direction  of 
network  coordinator  Susan  Heitman, 
director  of  news  and  information  ser- 
vices. 

"The  campaign  will  succeed  to  the 
degree  that  the  institutions  who  feel 
they  don't  need  it  participate,"  Reichley 
says.  "If  the  Browns,  the  Harvards,  the 
Yales,  the  Stanfords  lend  it  their  help,  it 
will  succeed.  The  elite  institutions  can't 
afford  to  stand  by  and  say  'Ho-hum,  it's 
not  for  me.' 

If  the  Mindpower  campaign  suc- 
ceeds, it  may  evolve  into  something 
whose  life  expectancy  surpasses  the 
official  end  of  the  campaign  (July  15, 
1982). 

"I  have  the  optimistic  notion," 
Reichley  says,  "that  higher  education 
can  do  something  that  has  never  been 
done  before,  and  say  something  on  its 
own  behalf  using  its  own  resources. 
Ideally  we  will  see  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Higher  Education  Week  that  will 
annually  remind  us  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, challenges,  and  problems 
higher  education  faces."  K.H. 

Mr.  Swearer  goes 
to  Washington 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  definitely 
Ronald  Reagan's  town  these  days,  but 
for  a  day  or  so  in  July,  the  town  be- 
longed in  a  modest  way  to  another  pres- 
ident —  Howard  R.  Swearer. 

Swearer  was  in  Washington  to  par- 
ticipate in  NaHonal  Support  Higher 


Education  Day,  which  kicked  off  the 
Mindpower  Campaign  being  sponsored 
by  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  (CASE)  (story 
above).  He  had  been  asked  to  spend  a 
morning  discussing  the  revitalization  of 
America  with  Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
of  Maryland,  in  a  National  Public  Radio 
broadcast,  and  an  afternoon  in  a  forum 
with  other  educators  assessing  higher 
education's  role  in  American  renewal. 
His  evening  was  taken  up,  too:  he  was 
presented  with  a  Presiciential  Leader- 
ship in  Advancement  Award  from 
CASE,  an  award  honoring  universities 
that  have  consistently  won  top  national 
honors  for  their  advancement  pro- 
grams, including  fund-raising,  public 
relations,  and  publications.  An  intox- 
icating day  all  around. 

The  day  began  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter "Town  Meeting,"  an  event  broadcast 
over  200  National  Public  Radio  stations 
and  1,100  stahons  that  use  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Swearer  and  Mathias  had 
been  invited  to  focus  on  the  needs  and 
problems  of  American  society  and  the 
kind  of  response  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  prepared  to  make  to 
these  needs,  and  then  answer  questions 
from  the  audience.  The  session  was 
moderated  by  Hays  Gorey,  from  Time 
magazine's  Washington  bureau,  who 
said  after  Swearer's  remarks,  "If  I  was 
worried  there  would  not  be  contro- 
versy, it  was  needless." 

Swearer  spoke  in  general  terms  of 
the  need  to  "insist  on  clear  and  hard 
thinking,  which  sometimes  seems  to 
have  been  submerged  in  the  hot- tub  of 


President  Sxeearcr  and  Senahir  Mathias  conducted  their  National  Town  Meeting  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
on  the  set  of  The  Supporting  Cast,  a  Broadu'ai/-lKnind  ftla\/.  Moderator  Hai/s  Corey  is  at  right. 
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The  president  (speaking,  at  right)  appeared  on  a  panel  with  Education  Secretary 
Terrel  Bell  (right,  above)  and  John  Gardner.  Bob  Reichley  is  at  far  left. 


'feelings' .  .  .  thinking  about  what  val- 
ues are  most  appropriate  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  common  lot.  (We  must) 
turn  away  from  the  more  extreme  forms 
of  relativism  which  suggest  that  all  ideas 
are  equally  valid,  that  any  action  can  be 
justified."  And  he  spoke  in  specific 
terms  of  the  kind  of  action  that  should 
be  taken  to  turn  the  tide  and  begin  the 
revitalization  of  America.  Sounding  the 
call  to  national  service,  an  "expectation 
that  most,  if  not  all,  young  men  and 
women  should  give  a  period  of  service 
to  society  in  either  a  civilian  or  military 
capacity,"  Swearer  said  that  "national 
service  would  also  provide  us  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  of  providing  sufficient 
and  sufficiently  qualified  manpower  for 
our  armed  services  by  avoiding  many  of 
the  inequities  of  a  draft;  the  need  for  a 
draft  seems  increasingly  likely  despite 
the  reluctance  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration to  impose  one." 

Braced  for  a  barrage  of  questions 
from  the  audience,  which  was  peppered 
lightly  with  Brown  students.  Swearer 
received  fairly  mild  treatment.  (The 
Brown  students  were  evident  even  be- 
fore they  identified  themselves,  ad- 
dressing their  questions  to  President 
Swearer,  when  all  other  inquiries  were 
asked  of  Dr.  Swearer.)  One  of  the  more 
thought-provoking  questions  came 
from  an  eighteen-year-old  who  asked 
how  we  can  have  any  trust  in  our  gov- 
ernment based  on  its  performance  of  the 
past  two  decades,  and  who  emphati- 
cally stated  that  he  didn't  want  to  be 
the  "Vietnam  veteran  of  the  1990s." 
Swearer  responded:  "As  you  can  imag- 


ine, I  hear  that  question  a  number  of 
times,  particularly  when  I  talk  about 
military  service  or  civilian  service.  There 
has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  basic  trust 
in  the  government.  The  best  safeguard 
as  a  cirtzen  is  to  be  involved  at  all  levels. 
I  wouldn't  ask  the  government,  as  some 
sort  of  foreign  separate  entity,  to  do 
everything  for  us.  We  as  citizens  have  to 
do  a  lot  for  ourselves. 

"1  have  problems  with  people  who 
say  we  shouldn't  have  any  strong  mili- 
tary force  at  all  because  if  we  do  we'll 
have  a  government  which  will  get  us  in- 
volved in  misguided  foreign  ventures. 
The  litmus  test  here  is,  of  course, 
Vietnam.  The  problem  is  these  people 
completely  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world, 
what's  happening  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  number  of  other  places.  We  sim- 
ply must  have  an  adequate  defense  es- 
tablishment and  we  simply  must  hold 
our  government  responsible  to  use  that 
defense  establishment  in  a  responsible 
way." 

The  related  afternoon  session, 
"American  Renewal:  Agenda  for  Higher 
Education,"  was  another  heavyweight 
round.  Swearer  was  joined  by  Secretary 
of  Education  Terrel  Bell;  President 
Harold  Enarson  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; Louis  W.  Cabot,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Corporate  Support  of 
Private  Universities,  Inc.;  and  John 
Gardner,  founder  of  Common  Cause 
and  now  president  of  Independent  Sec- 
tor, in  a  forum  that  was  chaired  by 
Robert  A.  Reichley,  national  chairman 
of  the  Mindpower  Campaign  and 
Brown's  vice  president  for  university  re- 


lations. 

While  Swearer  reiterated  some  of 
the  points  he  had  made  during  the 
morning  session,  his  afternoon  remarks 
were  concentrated  primarily  on  the 
need  for  Americans  to  consider  the 
"long  haul"  in  planning  the  future. 
"One  of  the  problems  in  this  country," 
he  said,  "is  that  we  take  a  short-range 
view  of  everything.  Certainly  the  gov- 
ernment does  —  it  comes  in  two-year, 
maybe  four-year  slices.  It's  true  in  busi- 
ness, where  you're  at  the  mercy  of  a  se- 
curity analyst  who  makes  decisions  on 
short-range  considerations.  And  it's 
true  of  education."  Swearer  empha- 
sized the  need  for  government,  busi- 
ness, and  the  university  to  work  to- 
gether in  developing  resources  for  the 
future. 

At  a  "Celebration  and  Recognition 
Gala"  held  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
that  night.  Swearer  was  presented  with 
his  leadership  award  by  NBC  News 
Correspondent  Jessica  Savitch,  the 
mistress  of  ceremonies  for  the  evening. 
The  award  read,  in  part,  "He  sym- 
bolizes the  effective  external  presiden- 
cy, someone  who  can  articulate  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  his  own  insrituHon 
while  speaking  of  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  faced  by  all  colleges  and 
universities.  As  all  presidents  know, 
this  is  accomplished  only  through  per- 
sonal sacrifice  by  people  willing  to 
spend  countless  hours  and  too  many 
words  in  meetings  with  those  groups 
and  individuals  who  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion." K.H. 
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LIBRARIES: 

For  the  JCB,  treasure 
for  some  of  its  treasures 

"There  is  more  treasure  in  books," 
the  late  Walt  Disney  observed,  "than  in 
all  the  pirates'  loot  on  Treasure  Island." 

The  committee  of  management  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  which 
last  year  embarked  upon  a  fund-raising 
campaign  and  a  "limited  deaccession" 
of  some  of  the  library's  holdings,  can 
attest  to  that.  On  May  18,  the  sale  at 
Sotheby  Parke-Bernet's  London  gallery 
of  nineteen  old  manuscripts  culled  from 
the  JCB's  collections  produced  riches 
that  would  bedazzle  even  Long  John 
Silver:  $2.5  million  to  support  the  li- 
brary's current  activities  and  several 
new  projects  recommended  last  fall  by 
an  external  review  committee.  One  item 
—  the  Ottobeuren  Sacramenfan/ ,  a 
twelfth-century  illuminated  manuscript 
from  Bavaria  —  shattered  world  rare- 
book  auction  records  with  a  selling  price 
of  $1.46  million,  nearly  triple  the 
$520,000  Brown  officials  had  hoped  it 
would  bring. 

The  auctioned  items  included  an- 
other famous  illuminated  manuscript, 
the  Psalter  of  the  Prince  d'Anjou,  made 
in  Venice  in  1537  and  once  owned  by 
the  celebrated  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish antiquarian  Horace  Walpole;  and 
twelve  illuminated  "Books  of  Hours" 
from  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
France.  All  nineteen  pieces  were 
selected  for  sale  by  the  JCB's  committee 
of  management,  headed  by  President 
Howard  R.  Swearer,  because  they  fell 
outside  the  library's  primary  mission  of 
collecting  Americana,  materials  relating 
to  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  the 
New  World.  (The  JCB,  located  on  the 
Green  at  Brown  and  George  Streets,  is 
acknowledged  by  scholars  to  house  one 
of  the  two  finest  collections  of  Ameri- 
cana in  the  world;  the  other  is  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.) 

"These  manuscripts  had  absolutely 
no  relation  to  the  kinds  of  materials  we 
collect,"  explains  Thomas  R.  Adams, 
JCB  librarian.  "They  are  primarily  works 
of  art  rather  than  textual  references."  In 
fact,  seven  of  the  manuscripts  sold  in 
London  last  spring  were  acquired  after 
the  death  in  1874  of  John  Carter  Brown, 
founder  of  the  collecHon  that  grew  into 
the  present  library,  who  had  opposed 
acquisitions  outside  the  area  of  Ameri- 
cana. His  widow,  Sophie,  however,  felt 
the  collection  (then  housed  in  a  fire- 


proofed  wing  of  the  Browns'  Providence 
house)  needed  some  impressive  books 
to  show  visitors,  and  she  indulged  her 
inclination  after  her  husband's  death. 
The  richly  illustrated  manuscripts,  then, 
were  showpieces,  lovely  luxuries 
among  the  more  prosaic  scholarly  col- 
lections of  the  JCB. 

"They  were  pretty  much  buried 
here,"  Adams  adds.  "Very  few  people 
sought  them  out  —  maybe  a  half-dozen 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  —  because 
we  don't  have  the  substantial  secondary 
literature  in  the  medieval  field  that 
scholars  need  to  conduct  research."  The 
manuscripts  were  sold  with  the  ap- 
proval of  John  Carter  Brown's  descen- 
dants, including  the  late  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  grandson  of  the  founder  and 
member  of  the  library's  committee  of 
management  for  fifty-three  years.  The 
auction  proceeds  nearly  doubled  the 
JCB's  endowment,  which  previously 
stood  at  some  $2.9  million. 

"I  was  of  two  minds  about  the 
sale,"  confesses  Adams,  explaining  that 
while  he  naturally  welcomes  the  in- 
creased opportunities  afforded  by  the 
auction  proceeds,  he  was  especially 
fond  of  the  Ottobeuren  Sacramentary  and 
the  Psalter.  "Look  at  these  colors,"  he 
exclaims  wistfully  as  he  leafs  through 
reproductions  of  the  manuscripts  in  a 
Sotheby  catalog.  "Beautiful!" 

Among  the  activities  the  library 
may  undertake  as  a  result  of  the  current 
fund  drive  are  the  enhancement  of  col- 
lections, particularly  in  the  area  of  old 
maps,  already  a  JCB  strength;  realloca- 
tion of  space  in  the  building;  and  a  se- 
ries of  scholarly  programs  based  on  the 
library's  holdings  and  research  in- 


Totii  Adams:  The  English  were  very  cool. 


terests.  "We  hope  to  make  our  re- 
sources more  accessible,"  Adams  says, 
"and  uHlize  them  more  effectively." 

The  record-setting  price  paid  for 
the  Ottobeuren  manuscript  by  H.  P. 
Kraus,  a  New  York  book  dealer,  sent 
tidal  waves  of  excitement  through  the 
rare-book  world  and  even  made  the 
Neiv  York  Times's  "People"  column. 
("Never  in  my  forty-five  years  in  busi- 
ness have  1  had  an  opportunity  to  own 
something  as  precious  and  magnificent 
as  this,"  the  Times  quoted  Kraus  as 
gushing.)  In  the  newly  opened  room  at 
Sotheby's  London  gallery  where  the 
sale  took  place,  however,  Kraus's 
breathtaking  bid  elicited  only  the  dis- 
creetest  of  ripples. 

"It  was  a  typical  English  book  auc- 
tion," recalls  Tom  Adams,  who  at- 
tended the  sale.  "No  one  shouted  a  bid; 
they  raised  their  pencils  slightly  or  nod- 
ded." When  bidding  concluded  on  the 
Ottobeuren  piece,  "there  was  no  com- 
motion at  all.  Everyone  was  very  cool. 

"Except,"  Adams  adds,  "the  auc- 
tioneer didn't  move  on  to  the  next  item 
quite  as  quickly.  There  was  a  slight 
pause  —  maybe  thirty  seconds  instead 
of  the  usual  fifteen." 

Pip-pip.  For  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  it  was  a  jolly  good  show.    A.D. 

EXHIBITIONS: 

The  JCB  sends  an 
exhibition  to  Italy 

It  is  likely  that  no  one  living  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  in  1504  could  have  predicted 
the  dovetailing  477  years  later  of  two 
contemporary  events  in  that  city. 

The  year  1504  saw  the  completion 
in  Florence  of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  an 
imposing  building  that  had  been  under 
construction  since  1489.  It  also  was  the 
year  in  which  letters  written  by  explorer 
Amerigo  Vespucci  describing  his  voy- 
ages to  the  New  World  began  to  receive 
wide  circulation  in  Europe.  One  letter  in 
particular,  to  Vespucci's  old  schoolmate 
Piero  Soderini,  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Florentine  Republic,  was  published  in 
Florence  in  1505  and  proved  to  be  espe- 
cially significant.  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  German  geographer  Martin 
Waldseemiiller  and  included  in  his  Cos- 
tnographiae  Introductio,  the  work  in 
which  the  word  "America"  was  first 
applied  to  the  lands  probed  by  Ves- 
pucci. 

These  sixteenth-century  Florentine 
doings  provided  an  appropriate  back- 
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drop  last  May  and  June  for  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  —  now  home 
of  the  private  Vieusseux  Library  —  of 
"The  Italians  and  the  Creation  of 
America,"  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary's collection  of  books  and  maps 
chronicling  Italian  involvement  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  New 
World  during  the  years  1440-1809.  The 
Florence  showing  of  the  collection, 
which  includes  a  copy  of  the  Wald- 
seemiiller  Cosmogrnphinc,  marked  the 
first  time  an  exhibition  devoted  to  Ital- 
ian culture  of  the  early  modern  era  has 
traveled  from  America  to  Italy,  and  the 
first  time  the  JCB  has  relaxed  its  strict 
policy  of  not  loaning  materials  from  its 
holdings  of  Americana.  The  month-long 
exhibit  drew  scholars  of  Renaissance 
and  early  modern  European  history 
from  art)und  the  world  for  two  public 
round-table  discussions  focusing  on  is- 
sues raised  by  the  Brown  exhibition. 
And  it  plastered  the  names  of  the  JCB 
and  Brown  University  across  Florence 
on  highlv  visible  posters  and  signboards 
advertising  the  show. 

The  Florence  showing  was  but  an- 
other milestone  in  the  life  of  an  exhibi- 
tion organized  in  1975  and  1976  by 
Samuel  Hough,  then  assistant  librarian 
of  the  JCB,  and  promoted  and  sup- 
ported by  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
community  led  b\'  Vincent  J.  Buonan- 
no  'bb{BAM,  January  February  1977). 
Both  Hough  and  Buonanno  had  long 
felt  the  JCB's  collections  afforded  a 
unique  opportunity  to  illuminate  the 
"continuing  line  of  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural connections  between  Italv  and 
America,"  as  Hough  described  it,  par- 
ticularly those  taking  place  between 
Columbus's  first  voyage  and  the  more 
recent  wave  of  Italian  immigration  to 
the  United  States.  The  exhibition 
opened  at  the  JCB  with  a  gala  reception 
for  Italian  dignitaries  and  community 
leaders  on  December  9,  1976.  Patrons 
who  supported  that  first  show,  which 
remained  on  view  until  the  following 
April,  also  helped  make  possible  publi- 
cation of  the  exhibition  catalogue  in  May 
1980,  fulfilling  one  of  Hough's  original 
dreams  for  the  collection. 

Representing  Brown  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  in  Florence  on  May  23  was  J. 
Carter  Brown,  director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  a  member 
of  the  JCB's  committee  of  management, 
and  a  great-grandson  of  the  library's 
founder.  "The  extent  to  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  affected 
everyone  is  hard  for  us  in  the  twentieth 


century  to  understand,"  Brown  said  at 
the  ceremony,  which  also  included  re- 
marks by  the  mayor  of  Florence  and  the 
president  of  the  Vieusseux  Library,  and 
an  inaugural  lecture  by  Eugenio  Garin, 
president  of  the  Italian  National  Insti- 
tute for  Renaissance  Studies.  "The 
closest  analogy,  I  suppose,  is  the  space 
program,"  Brown  conHnued,  "where 
we  walk  on  the  moon  and  discover  the 
other  side  of  Venus." 

Also  attending  the  opening  cere- 
monies were  Brown  Professor  of  His- 
tory Anthony  Molho,  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  activities  relating  to  the  ex- 
hibition since  its  inception,  JCB  Libra- 
rian Thomas  R.  Adams,  and  Sam 
Hough. 

Hough  had  arrived  early  to  super- 
vise mounting  of  the  exhibition.  The 
heavily-insured  materials  themselves  — 
priceless  original  printed  books  and  let- 
ters, detailed  maps  embellished  with 
pink-cheeked  putti  and  miniature  ships 
—  made  the  trip  from  Providence  to 
Florence  in  three  enormous,  specially 
constructed  wooden  crates.  Although 
the  collection  is  safely  back  home  at  the 
JCB  now.  Librarian  Adams  doesn't  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  future  showings 
elsewhere,  perhaps  in  the  United 
States. 

"It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this 
exhibit  seen  more  widelv,"  he  says, 
"but  we  don't  want  to  overdo  it.  These 
are  very  fragile  materials.  Old  books 
were  not  designed  to  lie  open  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  as  they  do  on  display." 

The  S80,00d  tab  for  shipping  and 
mounting  the  exhibition  in  Florence  was 
shared  by  the  Italian  government  and 
the  Vieusseux  Library.  "We  hope," 
J.  Carter  Brown  told  his  Florentine  au- 
dience, "this  is  the  beginning  of  many 
reciprocal  arrangements  with  your 
city."  A.D. 

MEDICINE: 

A  new  dean  who  stresses 
social  responsibility 

On  Dr.  David  S.  Greer's  desk  in  the 
Arnold  Laboratory,  in  front  of  the 
framed  photographs  of  his  two  chil- 
dren, stands  a  small  plastic  figurine,  a 
curious  gnome  with  stooped  shoulders, 
elfin  ears,  and  wizened  countenance. 
This,  as  any  Star  Wars  fan  worth  his 
wookies  knows,  is  Yoda,  Luke  Sky- 
walker's  diminutive  mentor  in  The  Em- 
pire Strikes  Back. 

Yoda  adds  a  touch  of  gentle  whim- 


David  Crivr:  Bciii^  IIhtc  when  needeit. 

sey,  an  appropriate  accent  for  the  office 
of  a  man  whose  stated  mission  is  to 
humanize  the  medical  profession.  It  is  a 
mission  David  Greer  will  continue  to 
pursue  in  his  new  role  as  Brown's  dean 
of  medicine. 

Dr.  Greer  was  named  to  the  medi- 
cal deanship  in  June,  succeeding  Dr. 
Stanley  Aronson,  founding  dean  of 
medicine,  who  returns  to  teaching  full- 
time  this  fall  as  University  Professor  of 
Medicine.  An  authority  on  community 
health  at  both  the  regional  and  national 
levels.  Dr.  Greer  had  been  associate 
dean  of  medicine  since  1974.  He  came  to 
Brown  in  1973  as  a  clinical  associate  pro- 
fessor of  community  health,  was  named 
a  full  professor  in  1975,  and  currently  is 
the  principal  investigator  for  a  $3.2- 
million  national  study  of  hospice  pro- 
grams for  the  terminally  ill.  At  Brown, 
Dr.  Greer  also  has  been  a  leader  in  form- 
ing the  Southeastern  New  England 
Long  Term  Care  Gerontology  Center 
and  as  a  member  of  some  three-dozen 
state,  regional,  and  University  health- 
related  committees  and  task  forces. 

In  announcing  Dr.  Greer's  ap- 
pointment. Dr.  Pierre  M.  Galletti,  vice 
president  for  biology  and  medicine, 
noted  that  the  new  dean  brings  to  the 
post  of  chief  academic  officer  of  Brown's 
eight-year-old  Program  in  Medicine  "a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  an  unequaled  knowledge 
of  services  and  resources  throughout 
the  region." 

David  Greer  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Notre  Dame  in  1948  and  his 
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M.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Medicine  in  1953.  He  is  a  frank 
and  voluble  man  of  medium  height  with 
striking  jet-black  hair,  who  shares  with 
Yoda  not  only  an  office  but  a  style,  at 
once  demanding  and  benevolent.  And 
while  the  new  dean  is  nowhere  near  800 
years  old  —  he  is  a  youthful-looking 
fifty-six  —  and  neither  walks  with  a 
cane  nor  speaks  in  a  cryptic  mutter,  he 
like  Yoda  has  a  "Force"  about  him  —  a 
zeal  for  proclaiming,  and  living,  the 
medical  Gospel  According  to  Greer. 

"I'm  a  preacher,"  admits  Dr.  Greer. 
At  the  drop  of  a  stethoscope  he  delivers 
his  message:  today's  medical  schools 
should  produce  physicians  whose  skill 
and  commitment  as  human  servants 
equal,  at  the  very  least,  their  skill  as 
human  biologists.  Five  years  ago,  upon 
receiving  a  gold  medal  from  the  Cutting 
Foundation  for  service  to  religion  and 
medicine.  Dr.  Greer  made  a  speech  that 
inspired  headlines  and  editorials  in  his 
adopted  home  city  of  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  it,  he  called  for  reform  of 
the  "medical  monasteries"  that  over- 
emphasize specialization  at  the  expense 
of  humanity.  Haven't  attitudes  im- 
proved since  then,  he  is  asked? 

"No,"  answers  Dr.  Greer.  "And 
I'm  not  sure  medical  schools  can  change 
what  is  really  a  societal  attitude  single- 
handedly.  But  they  ought  to  be  a  bigger 
influence  than  they  have  been." 

At  Brown  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Greer 
notes,  medical  education  programs 
today  "are  attempting  to  develop  more 
of  an  appreciation  for  generalism,  for  an 
approach  that  looks  at  the  whole  per- 
son." Brown's  efforts  in  that  direction, 
he  says,  involve  not  so  much  the  crea- 
tion of  special  courses  as  an  infusion  of 
the  entire  Program  in  Medicine  with  a 
concern  for  people's  psychosocial  as 
well  as  their  biological  well-being.  He 
mentions  that  Brown  has  at  least  three 
groups  that  address  humanistic  issues 
in  the  medical  program  (the  Committee 
on  Humanism  in  Medicine,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Ethics,  and  the  Inter- 
faith  Health  Care  Ministries  Program), 
and  other  relatively  new  components 
such  as  ethical  rounds,  in  which  faculty 
and  medical  students  "talk  about  what 
people's  suffering  means." 

"I  want  to  emphasize,"  Dr.  Greer 
adds,  "that  I  am  not  anti-science.  Sci- 
ence is  admirable  and  critical  to  the 
practice  of  medicine.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  learning  science  is  not 
necessarily  a  full-time  occupation.  1 
don't  buy  that  being  highly  specialized 


must  mean  being  dehumanized." 

Two  years  ago.  Dr.  Greer  under- 
went a  serious  heart  operation.  "My 
impression,"  he  says  of  the  experience, 
"is  that  the  patient  likes  to  feel  there  is 
someone  on  the  other  end  of  the 
stethoscope  who  is  really  committed. 
Such  trust  is  based  on  many  percep- 
tions: the  way  the  physician  talks  to 
you,  how  hard  he  or  she  works,  evi- 
dence of  community  service.  In  short, 
patients  like  to  feel  the  physician  is  ded- 
icated to  something  larger  than  himself. 
And,"  he  stresses,  "that  he  is  available. 
Being  there  when  you're  really  needed 
is  the  foundation  of  being  a  good  phy- 
sician." 

That  sort  of  self-sacrifice.  Dr.  Greer 
thinks,  is  something  many  pre-medical 
students  do  not  appreciate  fully.  "It 
seems  naive  today  to  talk  about  social 
responsibility,"  he  explains.  "Everyone 
is  out  to  fulfill  his  individual  potential 
and  needs."  But  doctors,  he  maintains, 
must  be  willing  occasionally  to  forego  a 
tennis  lesson  or  a  trip  to  Bermuda  when 
a  patient  is  critically  ill. 

Throughout  most  of  his  twenty- 
eight-year  career  in  medicine.  Dr.  Greer 
has  practiced  his  own  gospel.  Com- 
munity-health-related activities,  both 
paid  and  volunteer,  take  up  four  pages 
of  his  eight-page  resume.  In  Fall  River, 
where  from  1957  to  1974  he  had  a  pri- 
vate practice  in  internal  medicine  and  is 
still  revered  by  legions  of  former  pa- 
tients. Dr.  Greer  helped  found  and 
administer  two  institutions  now  con- 
sidered models  of  their  kinds:  a  rehabili- 
tation center  for  the  chronically  ill  and  a 
large  housing  project  for  handicapped 
and  elderly  residents.  He  has  been  med- 
ical advisor  to  the  mayor  and  to  the 
city's  housing  authority,  has  sat  on  the 
boards  of  numerous  community  service 
organizations  and  nearby  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University,  and  served 
as  chief  of  staff  or  medical  director  of 
three  Fall  River  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Contrary  to  appearance,  though, 
Dr.  Greer  says  he  began  his  career  not 
as  a  humanitarian  but  as  a  researcher.  "I 
wanted  to  be  a  super-scholar,"  he  says. 
"I  never  intended  to  go  into  practice,  so 
I  chose  a  medical  school  renowned  for 
specialization.  At  Chicago"  —  where  he 
worked  after  serving  his  internship  at 
Yale-New  Haven  Medical  Center  —  "I 
was  an  endocrinologist,  working  mostly 
with  rats  in  my  laboratory." 

Eventually,  however.  Dr.  Greer 
began  to  feel  "a  great  void"  in  his 
career:  "I  wanted  closer  relationships 


with  patients."  A  friend  who  had  set- 
tled in  Fall  River  and  knew  of  Dr. 
Greer's  unhappiness  invited  him  out  for 
a  weekend.  "Fall  River  desperately 
needed  trained  doctors,"  Dr.  Greer  re- 
calls. "I  moved  there  in  1957  and  set  up 
practice  the  old-fashioned  way,  by 
hanging  out  a  shingle." 

Today  Brown's  dean  of  medicine 
still  receives  "maybe  three  or  four 
phone  calls"  each  night  at  his  Fall  River 
home  from  former  patients  requesHng 
advice  or  reassurance.  Their  devotion  is 
but  one  measure  of  his  evolution  from 
laboratory-oriented  specialist  to  a  leader 
in  the  movement  to  humanize  medicine 
—  a  transformation,  he  emphasizes,  at- 
tributable largely  to  his  own  motivation 
and  to  the  example  of  either  physicians. 
Unlike  Brown's  medical  students,  he 
was  not  encouraged  early  on  to  be  a 
humanist. 

"But  even  in  that  environment,"  he 
says  of  his  years  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  "there  were  faculty  who  had  a 
major  influence  on  my  life,  and  who 
also  were  distinguished  specialists.  I 
was  taught,  for  instance,  by  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  gastroenterolo- 
gists.  Dr.  Walter  Palmer.  He  was  very 
scientific,  even  on  teaching  rounds.  But 
his  patients  adored  him,  and  we  all 
wondered  why. 

"Later,  when  I  served  as  his  assist- 
ant for  three  months  and  was  with  him 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  I  found 
out:  he  was  a  very  warm  and  caring  per- 
son. You  could  call  him  at  2  a.m.  if  you 
were  in  trouble,  and  he'd  be  there.  I 
began  to  see  that  he  was  a  magnificent 
physician. 

"We  are  trying  today,"  Dr.  Greer 
says,  "to  encourage  the  Walter  Pal- 
mers." And,  he  might  add,  the  David 
Greers.  A.D. 

FRATERNITIES: 

Delta  Tau  ousted 
for  wanton  vandalism 

The  Delta  Tau  fraternity  has  been 
evicted  by  the  University  from  South 
Wayland  House  in  the  Wriston  Quad- 
rangle, and  its  forty-two  members  are 
living  in  scattered  locations  in  the 
Brown  residence  halls  this  year.  The 
eviction,  announced  in  June  by  Dean 
of  Student  Life  Eric  Widmer,  was 
prompted  by  Delta  Tau's  two-year  his- 
tory of  vandalism,  noise  complaints, 
and  failure  to  meet  terms  of  a  probation 
imposed  on  the  fraternity  in  March 
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1980. 

The  ouster  —  the  first  of  a  Brown 
fraternitv'  from  its  residence  for  discipli- 
nary reasons  since  1963  —  followed  a 
two-day  rampage  in  May,  when  Delta 
Tau  brothers  uTeaked  several  thousand 
dollars  in  damages  on  South  Wayland 
House  and  its  furnishings.  The  frater- 
nit)'  had  been  closely  observed  by  stu- 
dent life  officials  since  the  spring  of 
1980,  when  it  was  placed  on  probation 
after  some  brothers  set  a  couch  afire  on 
the  South  Wayland  porch  and  urinated 
on  it  in  view  of  passersby  {BAM,  May 
1980). 

Delta  Tau  will  be  permitted  to  exist 
at  Brown  as  a  social  organization,  but  its 
members  will  not  share  a  common  liv- 
ing space.  The  fraternity  may  re-apply 
"some  day"  for  residential  status,  says 


Widmer,  but  he  adds  that  such  an  appli- 
cation "would  not  be  easily  approved." 
Rooms  in  South  Wayland,  now  a  coed 
dormitory,  were  assigned  to  other 
Brown  students  over  the  summer.  The 
dormitory  had  been  home  to  Delta  Tau 
since  the  Wriston  Quadrangle  was  dedi- 
cated in  1951. 

Despite  Delta  Tau's  poor  track  rec- 
ord, last  spring  Widmer  and  his  staff 
considered  giving  the  fraternity  another 
half-year  to  change  its  ways.  But  the 
two-day  exam-period  rampage  in  May, 
Widmer  says,  made  even  a  half-year's 
grace  "seem  entirely  too  generous.  This 
was  vandalism  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  wanton  sort."  And  it  capped  a 
year  filled  with  similar  episodes  of 
property  destruction  in  and  around 
South  Wayland  House,  including 


smashed  windows,  broken  furniture, 
and  ripped-out  window  casings,  drink- 
ing fountains,  and  doors. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Howard 
Swearer  explaining  his  decision  to  evict 
Delta  Tau,  Widmer  cited  some  statistics 
behind  the  fraternity's  tarnished  repu- 
tation: In  1980-81,  security  records  at- 
tributed 13  percent  of  all  noise  com- 
plaints and  32  percent  of  all  vandalism 
charges  in  the  combined  Wriston  and 
West  Quadrangles  to  Delta  Tau.  (Delt's 
mcmbership;'he  noted,  comprised  only 
2.5  percent  of  the  student  population  in 
those  residences.)  And  Widmer  said  the 
dollar  value  of  damages  done  by  Delta 
Tau  members  to  Universitv  and  frater- 
nity property  was  almost  ten  times  the 
average  of  Brown's  other  nine  frater- 
nities, and  nearly  equal  the  total  dam- 
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n  Nine  members  of  the  Brown 
faculty  have  been  granted  emeritus 
status  by  the  Corporahon. 

The  only  one  of  the  nine  not  to 
retire  this  year  is  J.  Harold  Ahlberg, 
professor  of  applied  mathematics, 
whose  retirement  is  set  for  December 
31,  1982.  Ahlberg,  who  holds  three 
degrees  from  Yale,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  since  1968, 
when  he  left  United  Research 
Laboratories  in  East  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  was  chief  of 
mathematical  analysis. 

A.  Hunter  Dupree,  the  George 
L.  Littlefield  Professor  of  American 
History,  officially  retired  last  January 
31.  Regarded  as  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  historians  of  science  and 
technology,  Dupree  has  served  as 
consultant  to  several  leading  national 
agencies,  including  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  seven  other  faculty  granted 
emeritus  status  retired  effective  June 
30,  1981. 

William  Dineen,  professor  of 
music  and  University  organist,  came 
to  Brown  in  1938  and  helped  to  de- 
sign and  rebuild  the  twenty-five-ton 
pipe  organ  in  Sayles  Hall.  He  holds 
three  degrees  from  Harvard. 

Biology  professor  Paul  F.  Fen- 
ton,  who  has  been  at  Brown  since 
1949,  received  his  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Prior  to  teaching 


at  Brown  he  was  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  nutrition  research  at  Yale. 

Martin  J.  Fischer,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  director  of  the 
Brown  Orchestra,  came  to  Brown  in 
1947.  He  holds  a  music  degree  from 
Morningside  College  in  Sioux  City, 
South  Dakota,  and  an  artist  diploma 
from  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  in 
New  York. 

Engineering  professor  Constan- 
tine  Mylonas  came  to  Brown  in  1953 
from  his  native  Greece,  where  he 
was  teaching  at  the  National  Tech- 
nical University  of  Athens  and  direct- 
ing the  university's  Laboratory  for 
Testing  Materials.  He  holds  a  B.S. 
from  the  National  Technical  Univer- 
sity and  a  Ph.D.  in  engineering  from 
the  University  of  London. 

Harold  Pfautz  '40  requested  an 
early  retirement  this  June.  A  profes- 
sor of  sociology,  Pfautz  received  both 
his  M.A.  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Prior  to  com- 
ing to  Brown  he  taught  at  Bucknell 
for  three  years. 

Sociology  professor  James  M. 
Sakoda  came  to  Brown  in  1962  from 
the  University  of  Connecricut,  where 
he  was  an  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  psychology.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Vincent  A.  Tomas  began  his 
teaching  career  at  Brown  in  1946, 
after  receiving  both  his  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  Brown.  In  1975 


he  was  named  William  Herbert  Perry 
Faunce  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Crew  coach  Victor  Michaelson, 
who  has  been  at  Brown  since  1961, 
also  was  voted  to  emeritus  status  by 
the  Corporation.  Michaelson,  w^ho 
plans  to  move  back  to  his  native  state 
of  Washington,  was  featured  in  a  re- 
cent cover  story  in  the  Pnn'ideiice 
jounml  Sunday  Magazine:  "Like  a 
sculptor  trying  to  make  art  out  of 
clay,  [Michaelson]  turned  out  some 
of  the  finest  crews  in  the  East.  Year 
after  year.  Almost  like  clockwork." 

D  Three  Brown  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  awarded  fellowships 
from  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Foundation.  The  awards,  among  the 
most  prestigious  offered  to  scholars, 
scientists,  and  artists,  underwrite  the 
recipients'  work  on  special  projects 
for  a  year. 

History  professor  Charles  Neu 
will  be  completing  a  book  on  Edward 
M.  House,  Woodrow  Wilson's  most 
trusted  advisor.  "House  and  Wilson 
had  one  of  the  famous  political  rela- 
tionships," Neu  explains,  "and  no 
one  has  ever  done  a  full  biography 
on  him.  He  was  a  native  Texan  and 
his  roots  go  way  back  in  American 
history." 

English  professor  James  Sche- 
vill,  author  of  plays,  poems,  and 
novels,  plans  to  spend  the  year  on 
sabbatical  leave  in  California,  wrirtng 
a  play  and  working  on  new  poems. 
"I  have  a  new  book  of  poetry,  Ameri- 
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age  claims  against  the  others  combined. 

In  addition,  Widmer  and  his  staff 
found  no  evidence  a  year  after  the 
fraternity's  March  1980  probation  that  it 
had  attempted  to  comply  with  mutually 
agreed-upon  terms,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  a  public  relations-com- 
munity outreach  program  and  of  an  in- 
ternal alcohol  education  program.  Much 
of  Delta  Tau's  destructive  behavior, 
Widmer  believes,  can  be  attributed  to 
the  inappropriate  use  of  alcohol. 

"The  University  is  not  against 
fraternities  generically,"  Widmer 
stresses.  In  his  letter  to  President 
Swearer,  in  fact,  Widmer  concluded 
that  "the  fraternity  system  at  Brown  is 
in  good  shape  and  has  no  need  to  fear 
the  acHons  taken  against  one  of  its 
number."  But,  Widmer  adds,  "The 


University  has  to  stand  for  something  in 
a  community  sense  as  well  as  in  an 
academic  sense.  Students  should  have  a 
sense  of  pride  that  derives  from  being 
part  of  Brown's  residential  commu- 
nity." 

Widmer  characterizes  Delta  Tau, 
which  includes  among  its  membership  a 
number  of  varsity  athletes,  as  "a  very 
fine  bunch  of  individuals.  But  at  its 
worst,  the  house  was  a  place  where  bad 
behavior  was  reinforced  by  the  group." 
In  fairness,  he  adds,  several  members 
quietly  attempted  to  police  house  activ- 
ities and  "to  prevent  even  more  cata- 
strophic consequences.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,"  Widmer  concludes, 
"a  house  must  be  judged  collectively." 

According  to  Widmer,  some  of 
Delta  Tau's  leadership  resigned  during 


the  summer,  and  as  the  academic  year 
began  the  house  was  still  facing  the 
question  of  what  its  future  would  be. 
Should  the  fraternity  survive  its  eviction 
and  decide  to  re-apply  for  residential 
status.  Delta  Tau  will  have  its  work  cut 
out.  "They  will  have  to  demonstrate 
clearly  to  us,"  Widmer  says,  "that  they 
are  holding  together  as  a  social  organi- 
zation, and  that  they  have  left  all  their 
problems  behind  them."  A.D. 

HONORS: 

"The  Big  Ask"  gets 
a  big  award 

It's  been  a  winning  year  for  Josiah 
S.  Carberry. 

First,  the  Undoer's  people  were 


can  Fantasies,  which  will  be  published 
next  year  by  Swallow  Press,  and  I 
plan  to  travel  and  do  readings  for  the 
book." 

Charles  P.  Segal,  David  Bene- 
dict Professor  of  Classics  and  profes- 
sor of  comparative  literature,  will  be 
working  on  a  project  he  has  been  in- 
volved with  for  a  long  time.  "I've 
been  studying  the  way  Greek 
tragedy  deals  with  the  mythical 
form,  and  looking  at  it  in  different 
ways."  Segal  plans  to  spend  half  the 
year  in  Rome,  half  in  Paris. 

n  The  alumni  relations  office  is 
sporting  a  new  look  this  fall,  with 
two  new  staff  members  who  joined 
over  the  summer  and  two  members 
who  joined  last  spring  to  coordinate 
class  reunions. 

Clifford  Kolb,  Jr.  '55,  formerly 
director  of  young  adult  ministries 
and  laboratory  training  for  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  has  replaced  Con- 
stance Evrard  as  associate  director. 
Kolb  will  be  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  local  and  regional  Brown 
clubs,  planning  programs,  speakers, 
and  mailings.  Evrard  has  joined  the 
development  staff  as  an  associate  di- 
rector. 

Heidi  M.  Janes  '78,  an  outreach 
worker  and  systems  coordinator  at 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  replaced  Teresa  Barnes  '79 
as  assistant  director  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  Student- Alumni  Re- 


lations Committee  (SARC).  The 
SARC  programs  include  the  Brown 
Network,  career  planning  seminars, 
externships.  Seminars  on  Survival, 
and  the  development  of  class  organi- 
zations for  undergraduates. 

Anyone  who  attended  Reunion 
'81  may  already  be  acquainted  with 
reunion  coordinators  Nan  Tracy  '46 
and  Marie  Barylick  '71,  who  were 
appointed  to  the  position  on  a 
shared-time  basis.  As  reunion  coor- 
dinators, Tracy  and  Barylick  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  im- 
plementing class  reunion  programs. 
Their  shared  position  replaces  the 
position  vacated  by  Joan  Sorensen 
'72,  who  left  Brown  last  January  to 
become  director  of  alumni  relations 
at  Bryant  College.  Both  Tracy  and 
Baryhck  have  been  active  for  many 
years  in  volunteer  work  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

D  Sidney  Goldstein,  director  of 
the  Population  Studies  and  Training 
Center,  spent  the  month  of  June  in 
China  as  a  distinguished  scholar  in 
the  exchange  program  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  on  Scholarly  Com- 
munications with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Goldstein  lectured, 
conducted  research,  and  organized  a 
series  of  symposia  as  one  of  nine 
Distinguished  American  scholars  tak- 
ing part  in  the  program  this  year.  The 
CSCPRC  is  a  joint  enterprise  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Soci- 


eties, and  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council. 

D  Ernest  Sosa,  who  was  re- 
cently named  associate  editor  oi  Phi- 
losophy and  Phcnomenological  Research, 
a  new  journal  to  be  published  at 
Brown  and  edited  by  Roderick 
Chisholm  (BAM,  May),  has  been 
named  the  Romeo  Elton  Professor  of 
Natural  Theology.  Sosa's  areas  of  in- 
terest include  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, recent  and  contemporary  phi- 
losophy, metaethics,  and  value 
theory.  Sosa  chaired  his  department 
from  1970  to  1976. 

n  James  R.  Rice,  the  L.  Herbert 
Ballou  Professor  of  Theoretical  and 
Applied  Mechanics,  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  this  spring,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  that  can  be  accorded 
an  American  scientist  or  engineer. 
Rice,  one  of  sixty  new  members  rec- 
ognized for  distinguished  and  con- 
tinuing achievements  in  original  re- 
search, is  a  specialist  in  the  mechan- 
ics of  solids,  and  in  recent  years  has 
been  investigating  the  behavior  of 
rock  masses  before  earthquakes.  He 
was  one  of  several  nationally  recog- 
nized experts  called  upon  to  refute  a 
widely  publicized  prediction  that  a 
massive  quake  would  strike  Peru  this 
August.  A  few  weeks  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  academy.  Rice  resigned 
from  Brown,  effective  September  1, 
to  take  a  chair  at  Harvard.  K.H. 
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after  him  to  feature  him  in  one  of  their 
prestigious  "Undoer's  Profiles."  Car- 
berry  allowed  himself  to  he  pinned 
down  long  enough  to  list  his  age  (inde- 
terminate), his  hobbies  (traveling,  am- 
bulation, excursionary  ventures),  and 
his  last  book  read  (Brown:  A  Pictorial  Al- 
bum). Then  his  debut  on  the  silver  screen 
in  the  nineteen-minute  slide  show 
titled  "The  Big  Ask"  won  the  top  award 
in  its  category  from  the  Council  for  Ad- 
vancement and  Support  of  Education. 

"The  Big  Ask,"  designed  to  train 
volunteer  fund-raisers,  was  directed  by 
John  Hamolsky,  written  by  Paul  S. 
Newman  (with  Fredi  Solod  '50),  and 
featured  graphics  designed  by  Kathryn 
de  Boer  and  photographs  by  John 
Foraste.  The  movie  brings  Carberry 
back  to  campus  for  a  lesson  in  approach- 
ing a  potential  donor,  and  has  been 
used  with  volunteers  in  nine  cities  since 
September  as  part  of  the  Campaign  for 
Brown. 

In  addition.  Brown's  overall  exter- 
nal relations  programs  under  the  direc- 
Hon  of  Vice  President  Robert  A.  Reich- 
ley  received  one  of  two  exceptional 
achievement  awards  given  by  CASE 
this  year.  In  the  six  years  that  this  award 
has  been  given.  Brown's  programs  have 
won  three  times.  This  year  Cornell 
University  took  top  honors,  with  Brown 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  tied  for 
second. 

Other  awards  won  by  Brown's  uni- 
versity relations  programs  this  year  in- 
clude: 

D  Two  exceptional  achievement 
awards  for  Brown:  A  Pictorial  Album,  a 
book  of  photographs  of  the  Brown  cam- 
pus, edited  by  Robert  M.  Rhodes,  de- 
signed by  Joseph  Gilbert,  and  photo- 
graphed by  Uosis  Juodvalkis; 

D  An  exceptional  achievement 
award  for  the  Continuing  College  Pro- 
gram, under  the  direcHon  of  Sallie  K. 
Riggs  '62; 

D  An  exceptional  achievement 
award  (or signs  &  si/mptoms,  a  newsletter 
for  the  Program  in  Medicine  edited  by 
Mark  Nickel  and  Sarah  Stratton; 

D  A  citation  award  for  the  Brown 
Alumni  Monthly,  edited  by  Robert  M. 
Rhodes; 

n  A  citation  award  for  the  George 
St.  journal,  a  bi-weekly  tabloid  news- 
paper for  the  campus  community, 
edited  by  Don  DeMaio; 

D  A  citation  award  for  a  catalogue 
for  a  List  Art  Center  exhibition  by  Joel 
Shapiro,  designed  by  Joseph  Gilbert; 


D  Three  citation  awards  to  photog- 
rapher John  Foraste  for  photographs 
that  appeared  in  the  BAM.  K.H. 

MISCELLANY: 

A  Brown  wine  becomes 
the  toast  of  the  town 

The  couple  sivept  up  the  steps  to  the 
Faculty  Club  and  waited  impatiently  in  the 
foyer  to  be  seated. 

"Are  you  thirsty,  heart  of  my  hearts?" 
he  asked  as  he  helped  her  remove  her  coat. 

"Parched,  light  of  my  life.  The  Gobi  is  a 
I'erdant  oasis  compared  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth." 

The  maitre  d'  sn'ooped  down  and  led  the 
couple  out  into  the  formal  dining  room, 
where  they  were  seated  in  a  quiet  corner  at  a 
table  replete  with  crisp  linen  and  sparkling 
crystal. 

"An  aperitif,  lamb  eyes?"  he  queried 
gently.  "Perhaps  a  Perrier  Spritzer?  A  Po- 
land Spiring  Cassis?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  cara  mia,"  she 
sighed.  "You  know  I  can  never  make  up 
my  mind." 

"Ahem, "  the  maitre  d'  interjected.  "If  I 
may  be  of  assistance  in  helping  you  choose  a 
before-dinner  refreshment?  You  had  in  mind 
something  smooth  and  light,  satisfying  yet 
not  filling?  Could  I  recommend  a  split  of 
Brunonian  Reserve?" 

A  split  of  what?  Yes,  Brunonian  Re- 
serve, a  light,  white  table  wine  from 
Hamlet  Hill  Vineyard  in  Pomfret,  Con- 
necticut. With  the  introduction  of  the 
wine  to  alumni  and  friends  during 
Commencement  Weekend,  Brown  be- 
came the  first  —  and  thus  far  only  — 
American  university  with  its  own 
private-label  wine. 

At  Brmcn's  Faculty  Club,  the  first  choice  is  .  .  . 


The  idea  for  the  wine  had  been 
fermenting  in  Leslie  Travis  Wendel's 
mind  for  almost  a  year.  Wendel  '55,  an 
associate  director  of  development,  had 
gone  to  visit  some  friends  and  had  taken 
a  bottle  of  Rhode  Island  Red,  a  Sakon- 
net  wine  from  a  local  vineyard,  to  her 
hosts  as  a  present. 

"At  dinner  we  were  served  a  bottle 
of  Chateau  Goldman  Sachs  and  I 
figured,  'If  a  Wall  Street  firm  can  have 
its  own  label,  why  not  Brown  Univer- 
sity?' " 

Wendel  returned  to  Brown  with  her 
grape  idea  and  began  discussing  the 
possibility  with  her  friend  A.  W.  "Gus" 
Loos  '54,  who,  coincidentally,  had 
started  a  wine  business  five  years  ago 
near  his  home  in  Connecticut. 

Loos  is  an  industrialist  whose  wire 
and  cable  company  has  evolved  from  a 
three-car  garage  business  founded  in 
1958  to  a  10,()(K)-si]uare-foot  plant  in 
Pomfret  and  a  30,000-square-foot  plant 
in  Naples,  Florida.  Five  years  ago  he 
cleared  thirty  acres  on  a  hillside  in 
Pomfret,  built  a  home,  planted  9,000 
grape  vines,  and  set  out  to  establish  an 
operation  modeled  after  the  small  fam- 
ily vineyards  of  California. 

To  make  sure  that  Brown  would  sell 
no  wine  before  its  time  (vines  take  at 
least  five  years  to  mature).  Loos  was 
invited  to  participate  in  a  wine  tasting  at 
a  Faculty  Club  luncheon  with  Wendel 
and  Vice  Presidents  Richard  J.  Ramsden 
'59  and  Robert  A.  Seiple  '65  sampling 
his  product.  The  new  wine  is  a  Seyval 
Blanc,  which  comes  from  a  French- 
American  hybrid  grape.  The  wine  was 
pronounced  satisfactory,  and  a  hand- 
shake agreement  was  entered  into 
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whereby  the  vineyard  would  supply  100 
cases  of  Brunonian  Reserve  to  the  Fac- 
ulty Club  for  the  first  year.  And  Brown 
has  reserved  the  right  to  taste  the  vint- 
age each  year  before  it  is  bottled  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  worthy  of  bearing  the 
name. 

Federal  regulations  governing  the 
labeling  of  wine  are  predictably  byzan- 
tine  —  the  booklet  put  out  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  is  a  half-inch  thick.  Wendel 
says  it  took  a  couple  of  months  for  the 
details  of  the  label  to  be  approved. 

"The  label  approval  is  handled  by 
the  vineyard,  but  the  federal  authorities 


were  concerned  about  proper  authori- 
zation. They  wanted  a  letter  from  a  re- 
sponsible individual  at  Brown  saying 
that  the  vineyard  was  duly  authorized. 
Well,  Howard  Swearer  is  a  pretty 
responsible  individual  and  once 
they  heard  from  him,  things  went 
smoothly." 

Naming  the  wine  was  a  process  of 
weeding  out  the  joke  names  (Chateau 
Bruno)  until  Brunonian  Reserve  was 
chosen. 

"The  name  implies  that  the  vintage 
is  reserved  for  Brown,"  Wendel  notes. 
"The  vineyard  is  still  young  and  until 
the  vines  are  more  mature,  the  supply 


will  be  limited." 

According  to  Wendel,  the  wine  has 
been  very  well  received.  "The  Faculty. 
Club  sells  at  least  one  bottle  per  eve- 
ning, which  may  make  it  the  most  popu- 
lar wine  on  their  wine  list." 

Since  the  name  "Brunonian  Re- 
serve" is  the  sole  property  of  Brown,  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  new  rose,  bur- 
gundy, port,  or  champagne  maturing  in 
a  vineyard  somewhere  in  the  world  may 
someday  bear  the  label  Brunonian  Re- 
serve. 

"Well,  lover  lips?  Thirst  quenched?" 

"The  wine  is  divine,  my  heart's  desire. 
Simply  divine."  K.H. 


SPORTS        Fall  Schedules 

Football 

Men's  Cross  Country 

Oct.  15 

Smith/Southeastern 

Sept.  19 

at  Yale,  1:30  p.m. 

Sept.  21 

at  Yale,  4  p.m. 

Massachusetts,  6  p.m. 

Sept.  26 

at  Army,  1:30  p.m. 

Sept.  25 

at  Boston  College/Holy  Cross/ 

Oct.  20 

at  Bryant/Hartford,  6  p.m. 

Oct.  3 

Princeton,  1:30  p.m. 

Springfield 

Oct.  22 

Tufts,  7  p.m. 

Oct.  10 

at  Pennsylvania,  1:30  p.m. 

Oct.  3 

at  Harvard,  12:15  p.m. 

Oct.  24 

Harvard/Boston  College, 

Oct.  17 

Cornell,  1:30  p.m. 

Oct.  10 

Rhode  Island/Providence, 

1  p.m. 

Oct.  24 

at  Holy  Cross,  1:30  p.m. 

11:30  a.m. 

Oct.  27 

at  Connecticut  College, 

Oct.  31 

Harvard,  1:30  p.m. 

Oct.  24 

Dartmouth,  1  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

(Homecoming) 

Oct.  30 

at  Heptagonals  (Van 

Oct.  31- 

at  Ivy  Championships 

Nov.  7 

at  Rhode  Island,  1:30  p.m. 

Cortlandt  Park) 

Nov.  1 

(Harvard) 

Nov.  14 

Dartmouth,  1:30  p.m. 

Nov.  2 

at  IC4A's 

Nov.  6-7 

at  RIAIAW  Championship 

Nov.  21 

at  Columbia,  1:30  p.m. 

(RIC) 

Women's  Cross  Country 

Nov.  19-21 

at  EAIAW  Championship 

Men's  Soccer 

Sept.  21 

at  Yale,  3:30  p.m. 

Sept.  13 

Wilfrid  Laurier,  at  1  p.m. 

Sept.  26 

at  URl  Invitational,  12  noon 

Field  Hockey                                                | 

Sept.  19 

at  Yale,  11  a.m. 

Oct.  3 

at  Harvard 

Sept.  19 

at  Yale,  12  noon 

Sept.  25 

Rhode  Island,  7:30  p.m. 

Oct.  9 

at  RIAIAW  Championship 

Sept.  22 

at  Smith,  4:45  p.m. 

Oct.  2 

Princeton,  7:30  p.m. 

(Bryant) 

Sept.  25 

atBentley,  3:30  p.m. 

Oct.  6 

at  Boston  University, 

Oct.  17 

at  Dartmouth,  2  p.m. 

Sept.  28 

Durham  (England),  4  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 

Oct.  31 

at  Ivy  Championship 

Sept.  29 

New  Hampshire,  3  p.m. 

Oct.  9 

at  Pennsylvania,  8:15  p.m. 

(Franklin  Park) 

Oct.  3 

Princeton,  11  a.m. 

Oct.  13 

at  Springfield,  7:30  p.m. 

Nov.  7 

at  EAIAW  Championship 

Oct.  8 

Southern  Connecticut  State, 

Oct.  16 

Cornell,  7:30  p.m. 

Nov.  21 

at  AIAW  Championship 

3  p.m. 

Oct.  20 

at  Boston  College,  7  p.m. 

(University  of  Arizona) 

Oct.  10 

at  Pennsylvania,  11  a.m. 

Oct.  23 

Connecticut,  7:30  p.m. 

Oct.  13 

at  Rhode  Island,  3  p.m. 

Oct.  30 

Harvard,  6  p.m. 

Women's  Tennis 

Oct.  17 

Cornell,  11  a.m. 

Nov.  6 

Providence,  7:30  p.m. 

Sept.  22 

at  Smith,  3:30  p.m. 

Oct.  22 

Trinity,  3  p.m. 

Nov.  8 

at  St.  Louis,  2  p.m. 

Sept.  25 

at  Providence,  3  p.m. 

Oct.  24 

at  Dartmouth,  11  a.m. 

Nov.  14 

at  Dartmouth,  11  a.m. 

Sept.  26 

at  Army,  1  p.m. 

Oct.  28 

Massachusetts,  3  p.m. 

Nov.  20 

Columbia,  7:30  p.m. 

Sept.  30 

Connecticut,  3  p.m. 

Oct.  31 

Harvard,  10:30  a.m. 

Oct.  6 

Trinity,  3  p.m. 

Nov.  3 

Connecticut,  2:30  p.m. 

Women's 

Soccer 

Oct.  9-10 

at  RIAIAW  Championship 

Sept.  19 

at  Yale,  11  a.m. 

(URl) 

Water  Polo 

Sept.  23 

New  Hampshire,  7  p.m. 

Oct.  13 

at  Boston  College,  3  p.m. 

Sept.  12 

at  Pepperdine 

Sept.  26 

at  Cortland  (SUNY), 

Oct.  16-18 

at  New  Englands  (Amherst) 

Sept.  19 

Brown  Clinic 

12:30  p.m. 

Oct.  21 

Boston  University,  3  p.m. 

Sept.  25 

Stanford 

Sept.  30 

at  Massachusetts,  3  p.m. 

Sept.  26 

Bucknell 

Oct.  3 

Princeton,  11  a.m. 

Volleyball 

Oct.  3 

at  MIT  Tournament 

Oct.  7 

Harvard,  7  p.m. 

Sept.  18-19 

at  Massachusetts  Invitational 

Oct.  10 

at  New  England  League 

Oct.  10 

Vermont,  7  p.m. 

Sept.  22 

Rhode  Island  College/Eastern 

Tournament 

Oct.  13 

at  Connecticut,  3  p.m. 

Nazarene,  6:30  p.m. 

Oct.  16-17 

at  Bucknell  Tournament 

Oct.  17 

at  Bowdoin,  12  noon 

Sept.  25-26 

at  Temple  University  Classic 

Oct.  24 

at  New  England  League 

Oct.  22 

Tufts,  7  p.m. 

Sept.  30 

at  Connecticut/Williams, 

Tournament 

Oct.  24 

at  Dartmouth,  11  a.m. 

6:30  p.m. 

Oct.  30- 

U.S.  Indoor  National 

Oct.  27 

Plymouth  State,  3  p.m. 

Oct.  3 

at  Barrington/New 

Nov.  1 

Championships  (at  Brown) 

Oct.  31- 

at  Ivy  Tournament 

Hampshire  College,  10  a.m. 

Nov.  7-8 

at  New  England 

Nov,  1 

(Princeton) 

Oct.  7 

at  Harvard,  6  p.m. 

Championships  (Harvard) 

Nov.  7-8 

at  EAIAW  Championships 

Oct.  10 

at  Northeastern  Invitational 

Nov.  14-15 

Eastern  Championships 

Oct.  13 

Boston  University/ 

(at  Brown) 

Providence,  5  p.m. 

Nov.  28-29 

at  NCAA  Championships 
(Long  Beach,  Calif.) 
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THE  CLASSES 


compiled  by  Shyla  Spear 


"%   C       Grace  E.  Currie  is  living  in  Nor- 
J.C/       ton,  Mass.,  at  the  Daggett- 
Crandall-Newcomb  Home. 
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Herman  M.  Feinstem,  Providence, 
is  a  retired  real  estate  broker. 


^  ^       Thomas  Corcoran,  Washington, 
^^       D.C.,  is  an  active  lobbyist  and  law- 
yer, who  when  recently  asked  whom  he  was 
working  for  now,  said  only.  "My  children." 
The  Washington  Post  reported  an  encounter 
Tom  had  with  Ronald  Reagan  about  five 
months  before  Reagan  took  office,  when  the 
soon-to-be  President  asked  him,  "You  used 
to  be  a  Democrat  and  a  labor  leader,  didn't 
you?"  Tom  admitted  that  he  had  and  told 
Mr.  Reagan,  "You  were  too  —  and  don't  you 
forget  it   "  Tom,  who  is  80,  said  of  himself: 
"I'm  a  perfect  example  of  what  they  call  ac- 
celerated depreciation." 

^O       Belmira  Tavares,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
^m\J       is  the  author  of  Portuj^uese  Pioneers 
m  the  Uniteti  States.  She  has  taught  French, 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  social  studies  and  was 
principal  of  the  John  J.  Doran  and  Charles  V. 
Carroll  Schools  in  Fall  River. 

^  /%        Carleton  Coff,  Harrington,  R.I.,  had 
^m^t       some  of  his  sculptures  in  wood 
and  metals  and  enamels  in  an  exhibition  at 
the  Providence  Art  Club  last  spring. 

^  ^      Rulh  Davenport  Pearson  writes  that 
^  /         she  has  "the  best  of  two  worlds" 
by  living  half  the  year  in  Zephyrhills,  Fla., 
and  half  in  Princeton,  Mass. 

^  Q       Dr.  Peny  A.  Sperber,  South  Day- 
^mO       tona,  Fla.,  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Allergists,  received  its  Award  of 
Merit  on  April  9.  He  has  been  retired  since 
1974.  During  his  medical  career  he  published 
twentv-five  medical  articles  and  three  books. 

^  Q      ^''^'d  Aldrich,  Providence,  had 
^m  ^       some  of  his  watercolors  in  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  Providence  Art  Club  last  spring. 

Dorothy  Roth  Shank  is  the  host  of  her  own 
radio  program  on  VVJJL  in  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  where  she  is  women's  director  for  the 
station.  She  began  her  career  in  radio  by  ac- 
cident when  a  friend  asked  her  to  fill  in  for  a 
week  back  during  World  War  II.  Now, 
twenty-one  years  later,  she  is  still  broadcast- 
ing her  program  each  weekday  morning 
from  9  to  10;  it  recently  received  the  highest 
rating  of  any  radio  show  in  Niagara  County 
during  that  hour.  She  also  received  "my  Os- 
car" on  Jan.  31  in  Dallas,  when  she  was  pres- 
ented a  national  award  for  interviewing  by 
the  Men's  Fashions  Association  and  Men's 
Retailers  Association.  She  serves  on  the 
boards  of  many  community  organizations 


and  is  active  in  organizations  for  professional 
women.  Her  life  is  so  full  and  her  manner  so 
young  that  a  newspaper  reporter  recently 
described  her  as  having  the  verve  and  zest 
for  living  of  a  teenager. 

^  ^       Helen  Moffitt  Dejong.  Monticello, 
J ^m       Fla.,  is  retired  from  her  position  as 
librarian  and  archivist  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society  and  is  now  working  at 
home. 

Edmund  L,  Ei'cleth  has  spent  his  life  in  av- 
iation and  is  now  director  of  research  and 
development  at  the  Alabama  Aviation  and 
Technical  College  in  Ozark,  Ala.  He  spent 
twenty-five  years  with  the  United  Aircraft 
Group,  and  at  various  times  has  worked  for 
manufacturers  of  high  speed  boats,  go-carts, 
and  hydrofoil  vessels,  as  well  as  aircraft. 
Skip's  hobby  is  photography,  and  he  has 
made  a  collection  of  both  stills  and  movies  of 
most  of  the  great  auto  and  boat  races  during 
his  lifetime. 

Gerald  Clunts.  Brookline,  Mass.,  was  re- 
cently honored  by  the  partners  and  manager 
of  Fox  &  Company  on  his  retirement  after 
forty-five  years  in  the  public  accounting  pro- 
fession. He  joined  James  D.  Glunts  &  Co.  in 
1932,  became  a  partner  in  1942  and  then 
partner-in-charge.  The  firm  merged  with  Fox 
&  Company  in  1976  and  he  remained 
partner-in-charge  until  it  merged  with  Clar- 
ence Rainess  &  Co.  in  1978.  Gerald  went  into 
semi-retirement  that  time. 
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Joseph  H.  Cullen,  jr.  is  refired 
and  living  in  Southbury,  Conn. 


O  /I       Esther  Kuldin  Adler.  Warwick,  R .  1 . , 
^  \j       writes  that  her  husband  is  semi- 
refired  and  they  vacation  in  Bota  Raton,  Fla., 
during  the  winter.  "One  daughter  earned 
her  master's  this  year  from  the  University  of 
Connecficut  and  the  second  one  is  halfway 
towards  her  doctoral  degree  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  we  have  a  16-year-old  grand- 
daughter. I  won  my  second  blue  ribbon  for  a 
flower  arrangement  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Federation  garden  show  held  at  the  RISD 
Museum  in  1980,  much  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment." 

Sally  Smith  Carey  and  her  husband.  Bob, 
of  Bound  Brook,  N.J.,  report  that  they  are  en- 
joying their  retirement,  "traveling  and  pur- 
suing hobbies  that  we  did  not  have  time  for 
while  still  working."  They  both  have 
amateur  radio  licenses.  Their  daughter, 
Louise  McCarthy,  is  an  architectural  engi- 
neer whose  husband,  Tim,  is  a  newspaper 
photographer.  They  have  a  son,  Michael. 
Daughter  Roberta  Carey  is  a  computer  ana- 
lyst with  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
and  her  husband.  Jay  Carey,  is  budget  direc- 
tor of  NOAA.  They  have  two  sons.  Reed  and 
Andrew. 


Fred  W.  Chillingu'orth,  jr.,  is  refired  and 
living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

John  /.  Gallagher  is  refired  and  living  in 
Harpers  Fenry,  W.  Va. 

Marion  Hall  Goff,  Swansea,  Mass.,  re- 
ports that  she  has  four  grandchildren.  Two, 
A.  Thomas  Goff,  6,  and  Amy  L.  Goff,  4,  are 
the  children  of  Adelhert  C.  Goff  '67  and  Pat- 
ricia Soiisa  Coff  '67,  who  live  in  Bloomington, 
N.  Y.  The  two  newest  grandchildren,  Mary  E. 
Goff  and  John  T.  Duell,  were  born  within  the 
last  year. 

Wesley  Northridge  Haines  and  Mary 
Louise  Ramsay  were  married  March  14  in 
Kennebunkport,  Maine,  and  are  living  at 
"Hiatus"  in  Wells,  Maine. 

R.  /oyiY  Harman,  Lake  Havasu  City, 
Ariz.,  reports  that  "two  refired'  members  of 
the  class  are  acfive  politically  in  Arizona. 
jerry  Everall  was  recently  re-elected  state  rep- 
resentative from  District  I,  which  includes 
Havasu,  and  1  was  elected  to  Lake  Havasu 
City's  first  Common  Council  and  made 
vice-mayor." 

Barbara  Fisher  Pratt.  Long  Boat  Key,  Fla., 
reports  that  Betty  Sherman  Hayward  lives 
nearby,  and  Prof.  Emeritus  /.  /.  and  Mrs. 
Kapstein  '26  live  on  the  key  during  the  winter 
months.  Barbara  continues  to  interview 
prospective  students  as  a  NASP  volunteer. 
She  reports  that  in  many  ways  retirement 
has  brought  Brown  closer  by  renewed  con- 
tacts with  friends  and  faculty  and  alumni 
programs.  Her  fifth  grandchild  was  born 
Nov.  16  and  joins  the  others,  who  range  in 
age  from  10  to  15.  Barbara  is  a  volunteer  with 
the  Sarasota  Historical  Commission,  and 
while  in  Maine  for  the  summer  helps  out  in 
the  Nobleboro  Historical  Society.  "Both  jobs 
put  my  trade  to  work,  are  useful  and  interest- 
ing. Our  children  fly  their  own  wings  suc- 
cessfully. David  is  a  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Martha  is  one  of 
the  few  homemakers  left,  busy  with  a  sur- 
geon husband  and  two  teenage  sons,  yet  as- 
serts herself  by  modeling  for  a  fancy 
boufique  in  Zimsville,  Ind.  Debbie,  our 
youngest,  took  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
elementary  school  teaching  to  produce  our 
newest  grandson.  Her  husband  is  a  com- 
puter expert  with  Ford  Motors." 

'2  fT       Rabbi  William  Braiide  (Ph. D.,  '34 
cJ  /         A.M.),  Providence,  the  refired 
senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth-El  in  Providence, 
is  wriring  and  lecturing  extensively  through- 
out the  world.  In  1975  he  published  his 
Pestkta  de  Rah  Khana  and  this  year  Tanna  debe 
Eliyahu.  He  was  recently  the  lecturer  at  the 
Central  Berkshire  Clergy  Associafion's  an- 
nual institute  on  Judaism  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
The  Rev.  C/flroici'S.  Cleasby,  jr.,  resigned 
from  his  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  on  June  20 
after  twenty  years.  This  is  the  second  Hme  he 
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has  retired  —  the  first  time  coming  when  he 
left  the  carpet  business  in  Providence  and 
went  to  Episcopal  seminary  to  fulfill  his  de- 
sire to  "serve  God  and  people,"  which  he 
had  postponed  during  the  Depression  years. 
He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  are  returning  to 
Rhode  Island  because  their  family  is  here. 
The  Church  of  the  Ascension  doubled  its 
membership,  grew  in  community  service, 
and  rebuilt  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  ap- 
pointments during  his  twenty  years  as  rec- 
tor. 

^  Q       Eleanor  M,  Addison  ('41  A.M.), 
\J  O       Providence,  retired  in  June  as  a 
financial  assistant  with  the  Division  of 
Applied  Mathematics  at  Brown. 

Phyllis  Roberts  Briggs  retired  from  her 
position  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Special 
Services  in  Milton,  Mass.,  last  year,  and  is 
helping  her  husband,  Arnold,  with  a  new 
machine  tool  business,  Optoco,  Ltd.,  in  Prov- 
idence. 

Alan  Fontaine  operates  his  own  commer- 
cial photography  studio  in  Westport,  Conn. 
His  work  has  been  in  McCall's,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Town  and  Country,  and  LithOpinion. 

The  Right  Rev.  Wilbur  E.  Hogg,  jr.,  is 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Albany, 
N.Y.  Before  being  elected  bishop  in  1974  he 
was  rector  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Luke  in  Portland,  Maine. 

Alexander  Kantor  is  associated  with  Kin- 
caide's  furniture  company  in  Quincy,  Mass., 
after  a  transfer  of  his  business,  the  L  L  Kot- 
zen  Furniture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.,  to  a 
Quincy  firm. 

Dorothy  Mills  Visochin  and  Ezra  S.  Webb 
were  married  in  January  and  are  living  in 
Laguna  Hills,  Calif. 

Wesley  C.  Sholes,  Norwich,  Conn.,  re- 
tired on  March  31  from  his  position  at  the 
Norwich  Savings  Society,  where  he  was 
known  as  the  dean  of  mortgages  because  he 
wrote  13,000  mortgages  for  the  bank  and 
"never  lost  a  dime."  He  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorie,  are  going  to  do  some  traveling  and  he 
intends  to  do  more  golfing  than  he  had  time 
for  before.  He  has  been  an  officer  of  numer- 
ous organizations,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
mortgage  committee  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Association  of  Connecticut  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  was  director  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Housing  Corporation  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Margaret  Allenson  Whitehead  and  her 
husband,  James,  of  Del  Mar,  Calif.,  are  both 
retired  and  are  enjoying  the  leisure,  traveling 
to  Great  Britain,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska. 

William  F.  Whitehouse  is  retired  and  living 
in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Afi       Edwin  Broome  (Ph.D.),  Clay  Cen- 
Tt  Vr       ter,  Kans.,  is  retired  and  acHve  in 
community  affairs.  Before  retiring  in  1975,  he 
was  academic  dean  of  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  in  Monterey,  Calif. 

Hamey  W.  Dennis,  Jr.,  Ashburnham, 
Mass.,  is  retired. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Han'ey  reports  that  he 
has  retired  after  thirteen  years  as  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Middletown, 
Ohio.  He  and  his  wife,  Rhoda,  are  buying  a 
house  in  Siesta  Key,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
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Wallace  Allen,  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  M/iuicflpo/is  Tribune,  has 


written  a  newspaper  design  manual.  The 
book  describes  design  concepts,  the  revolu- 
tion in  design,  and  other  aspects  of  news- 
paper design,  including  the  layout  rules  of 
the  Tribune. 

The  Rev.  Alvin  H.  Hanson,  Thomaston, 
Maine,  has  been  appointed  the  interim  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church,  Rockland, 
Maine. 

Norman  j.  Morrison  was  recently  named 
director  of  marketing  and  promotion  for  the 
Medford  {Mass.)  Daily  Mercury,  the  Maiden 
Evening  Nezvs,  and  the  Melrose  Everting  News. 
He  had  been  advertising  director  of  the  three 
newspapers. 

/I  '5       Rabbi  Maurice  Davis  is  an  editorial 
^tj       columnist  for  the  National  Jewish 
Post  and  Opinion  and  is  a  faculty  member  of 
Manhattan  College.  He  recently  formed 
Citizens  Engaged  in  Reuniting  Families,  a 
national  organization,  as  part  of  his  work  to 
increase  public  and  governmental  awareness 
of  the  Unification  Church's  "Moonies"  as 
well  as  other  quasi-religious  cults. 

Dwight  R.  Ladd,  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  faculty  since  1964, 
has  been  named  dean  of  its  Whittemore 
School  of  Business  and  Economics  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

William  L.  Robin  is  retired  and  living  in 
Highland  Beach,  Fla. 

Mary  Streeter  Rose,  Marine  City,  Mich., 
reports  that  she  and  her  husband  are  tem- 
porarily in  Richford,  Vt.,  where  her  hus- 
band, a  retired  minister,  is  serving  as  an  in- 
terim minister. 

A.A.      Charles  Collins,  Rumford,  R.I.,  is 
jtri       treasurer  of  the  city  of  East  Provi- 
dence. 

Richard  Holmes  has  retired  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Bank  after  thirty 
years'  service  and  is  living  in  East  Harwich, 
Mass. 

Arthur  Marx  reports  that  he  is  the  proud 
owner  of  a  book  store  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
and  invites  all  classmates  to  stop  in  to  see 
him. 

/t  C       Mary  Lucille  La-Fond  Bonte,  East 
^t\J       Falmouth,  Mass.,  is  a  homemaker. 

Alan  P.  CoUcr  is  director  of  value  and 
operations  analysis  at  the  Westinghouse 
Corporate  Productivity  Center  in  Pittsburgh. 

/\(L      Grace  Cheney  Barnes  is  a  housewife 
TtU       in  York,  Maine. 

Heloi  Imrie  Bertschi  is  living  in  Jona, 
Switzerland. 

Daniel  ].  Falvey,  jr.,  Warwick,  R.I.,  is  an 
account  executive  for  the  United  Research 
Co.,  of  Morristown,  N.J. 

George  Melrose,  Kenmore,  N.Y.,  was  re- 
cently named  marketing  manager  of  propul- 
sion systems  at  the  Niagara  Frontier  opera- 
tions of  Bell  Aerospace  Textron.  He  had  been 
manager  of  product  development  for  coal 
conversion  systems.  He  is  a  member  of  sev- 
eral professional  organizations  and  has  been 
an  officer  of  several  of  them.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  planning  board  and  chairman 
of  the  environmental  conservation  commis- 
sion of  the  town  of  Tonawanda  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Erie  County  Environmental  Man- 
agement Council.  He  received  a  special 
award  of  merit  from  the  U.S.  Environmental 


Protection  Agency. 

Albert  B.  Novikoff  and  his  wife,  Daniele, 
of  New  York  City,  report  the  birth  of 
Timothy  P.  J.  on  Jan.  23.  They  have  a  son, 
Alexis  James,  3.  Albert  is  a  professor  of 
mathematics  at  New  York  University  and 
continues  his  interest  in  music  as  a  violist. 
Daniele  is  involved  with  teaching  the  deaf. 

John  W.  Wydler,  former  Representahve 
from  the  5th  Congressional  District  in  New 
York,  was  recently  appointed  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Area  De- 
velopment Agency.  He  and  his  wife,  Brenda, 
and  their  three  children  live  in  Garden  City. 

/l^       Edward  L.  Fitzgibbons,  El  Cajon, 
M/         Calif.;  is  a  senior  programmer  ana- 
lyst with  General  Dynamics'  Western  Data 
Service  Center  in  San  Diego. 

LeoR.  Kebort,  Menasha,  Wis.,  is  manager 
of  international  services  in  the  crushing  and 
screening  equipment  division  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corp.  in  Appleton,  Wis. 

^O       Bflrb(ir«  A4.  Dflzi/s,  Lexington, 
MO       Mass.,  is  manager  of  the  technical 
information  center  of  Cabot  Corporation  in 
Billerica,  Mass. 

^Q       Edmands  P.  Lingham,  jr.,  Framing- 
M  ^       ham  Center,  Mass.,  is  sales  coor- 
dination manager  of  Si-Cal  in  Natick,  Mass. 

B.  Dan  Pinick,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a 
twenty-nine-year  veteran  of  the  Boeing 
Company,  has  been  named  business  man- 
ager of  Boeing  Aerospace  Company. 

Paul  H.  Von  Loesecke,  Harvard,  Mass.,  is  a 
systems  sales  manager  of  Latin  American 
operations  for  the  Foxboro  Company  in  Fox- 
boro,  Mass. 

CO  Stephen  Bean,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is 
\J  \J  a  forester  with  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  in  Knoxville. 

John  F.  Dator,  Somerset,  Mass.,  was  re- 
cently sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Transportation  Authority  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston. 

Paul  Fairbrook  is  director  of  auxiliary  ser- 
vices for  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  in 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Wallace  F.  Holbrook  has  been  brought 
from  his  assignment  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Paris  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Hartford  to  bolster  Connecticut's  ex- 
port promotion  efforts.  He  is  detailed  to  the 
state  as  a  Pearson  Fellow,  under  a  special 
federal  program  that  assigns  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  positions  within  state  and  local 
governments. 

Richard  D.  Knott,  North  Haven,  Conn., 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Thompson  and  Peck  of  New  Haven,  has 
been  named  to  the  New  Haven  advisory 
board  of  Colonial  Bank.  He  is  director  of  the 
New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Professional  Insurance  Agents 
of  New  England.  He  and  his  wife,  Eileen, 
have  three  children. 

Robert  A.  Kulason  was  recently  named 
manager  of  the  newly  created  special  con- 
tracts division  of  Texaco  Development  Cor- 
poration in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  He  had  been 
general  patent  attorney  of  the  company. 

Burton  A.  Robie  (A.M.),  North  Grafton, 
Mass.,  is  assistant  manager  of  Isaiah  Thomas 
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Books  and  Prints  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

G.  Andrew  Roth,  Bristol,  R.I.,  was  re- 
cently named  facilities  manager  at  A.  T. 
Cross  Co.  in  Lincoln,  R.l.  He  |oined  Cross,  a 
maker  of  writing  instruments,  in  1972  and 
had  been  plant  engineer. 

C"!        Brruftcrl.  CiffiTct,  Canton,  Mass., 
\J  A.       is  an  assistant  vice  president  of  the 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  He  is  a  director 
and  treasurer  oi  the  Norfolk  Mental  Health 
Association. 

Priscilla  Wright  Lingham,  Framingham 
Center,  Mass.,  is  a  housewife. 

Bradford  K.  Pcafe,  a  member  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation's  Research  Depart- 
ment fuels  anci  combustion  group,  has  re- 
ceived a  Research  Recognihon  Award  for  his 
work  that  allowed  the  company  to  operate 
its  Bethlehem  plant's  blast-furnace  blowing 
engines  safely  and  reliably  using  low-B TU 
blast  furnace  gas  enriched  with  coke  oven 
gas.  His  work  has  deferred  indefinitely  the 
estimated  S44-million  capital  expenditure 
that  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  replace 
the  furnaces.  Brad  and  his  wife,  Monica,  and 
their  daughter  Meredith  live  in  Allentown, 
Pa.  I'hev  have  two  older  children,  Keith  '77 
and  Marian,  who  live  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Texas,  respectively.  Brad  is  a  '51  class  agent. 

C^       Paul  A.  Careiis.  Mountain  View, 
\J^m       Calif.,  is  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  Teledvne  MEC  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

George  Diedeneh  is  the  St.  Louis  sales 
manager  for  TV  adverhsing  time  of  Har- 
rington, Righter  &  Parsons,  of  St.  Louis, 

Rhiiard  Hilkerl,  who  has  opened  Richard 
Hilkert,  Bookseller,  Ltd.,  at  434  Pacific  Ave. 
in  San  Francisco,  writes:   "After  thirteen 
years  of  being  a  book  person'  for  others  — 
buying,  selling,  managing  —  I'm  now  on  my 
own  and  en|oying  it  enormously.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  nothing  to  compare  to  what  I  have 
going  on  down  in  Jackson  Square  (where  his 
shop  is  located].  A  very  special  welcome  — 
some  wine,  some  Scotch,  a  wealth  of  good 
reading  —  awaits  all  who  climb  one  flight 
up." 

Donald  G.  Manly,  Mahwah,  N.J.,  is  vice 
president-technology  of  Anaconda  Indus- 
tries in  VVaterbury,  Conn.,  a  division  of  At- 
lantic Richfield. 

Richard  C.  Sprinthall,  director  of  the 
graduate  psychology  program  at  American 
International  College  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  written  a  new  college  textbook,  Basic 
Statistical  Analiisis.  The  goal  of  the  book  is  to 
"demystify"  statistics  by  stating  the  case  for 
statistical  analysis  and  inference  in  clear, 
no-frills  language. 

Malcolm  G.  Winne  is  vice  president  of 
sales  of  The  Lee  Co.  in  Dallas. 

C  '3       P""'  A-  Goldman  is  the  founder  and 
^\J       president  of  Paul  Arnold  Asso- 
ciates in  Livingston,  N.J.,  an  insurance  firm 
that  specializes  in  motor  coach,  motor  trans- 
port, and  international  all-risk  crime  cover- 
age insurance.  He  recently  published  an  ar- 
ticle in  Rough  Notes,  an  insurance  industry 
magazine. 

John  C.  Smith,  Wilton,  Conn.,  has  been 
named  vice  president,  client  services  of  the 
Highland  Group,  a  sales  promotion  agency 
in  Norwalk.  He  had  been  merchandising 


manager  for  Nestle  Co. 

£.  Howard  Wenzel,  Panama  City,  Pana- 
ma, an  insurance  broker  and  glass  executive, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the 
1981-82  term.  The  American  Society  is  the 
social  and  patriotic  organization  of  the 
American  community  in  Panama  and  works 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  good  relations 
that  exist  between  U.S.  citizens  and  Pana- 
manians. His  wife  is  Anne  Barr  Wenzel  (see 
'54).  Howard  is  managing  insurance  broker 
of  Centro  Istmefio  de  Seguros,  S.A.,  and  an 
executive  of  O.  H.  Wenborne,  S.A.,  which 
represents  Libbey  Owens  Ford  Glass,  Owens 
Illinois  Glass,  and  other  firms  in  Panama  and 
Central  America. 

Stei'cn  z'an  Westendorp  has  been  named 
president  and  managing  director  of  Export 
Fundamentals  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  The  firm  as- 
sists companies  in  entering  international 
trade. 

C^       Daniel  Abbott,  who  teaches  music 
\J^t       history  and  theory  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Reading  (Mass.)  Symphony  Orchestra.  His 
wife,  Kris,  gives  private  lessons  in  piano  and 
flute,  and  their  son,  Charles,  16,  recently  was 
a  prize  winner  at  the  New  England  Piano 
Teachers  Association's  annual  competition 
They  have  another  son,  Ben,  6. 

Robert  A.  DiCurcio  has  been  working  on 
Nantucket  Island  for  the  past  two  years  re- 
searching, writing,  and  taking  photographs 
for  a  bi«ik  entitled  Art  On  Nantucket,  to  be 
published  this  year.  Robert  writes  that  this 
project  has  been  a  welcome  change  of  pace 
after  teaching  physics  and  history  for  eight 
years  at  the  Loomis-Chaffee  School  in 
Windsor,  Conn. 

lean  Dorgan.  West  Windsor,  N.J.,  is  an 
educational  administrator  at  the  middle 
school  in  South  Brunswick  Township,  N.J. 

New  jersey  State  Senators.  Tliomas 
Cagliano,  Holmdel,  who  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1977,  has  announced  that  he  will 
seek  a  second  term.  He  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  transportation  and 
communications  committee  and  a  member  of 
the  judiciary  and  legislative  oversight  com- 
mittees. Earlier  this  year,  he  was  named  by 
the  Committee  for  a  Responsible  Legislature 
as  one  of  the  ten  outstanding  legislators  of 
the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey.  He  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  have  four 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Robert  J.,  is  a 
freshman  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

George  M.  Randall,  Laguna  Beach,  Calif., 
is  a  part  owner  of  six  restaurants  in  various 
California  locations. 

Anne  Barr  Wenzel,  Panama  City,  Panama, 
designs  clothes  and  other  items  using  Molas, 
a  form  of  native  embroidery.  She  and  her 
husband,  £.  Howard  Wenzel  (see  '53),  have 
four  children. 

C  C       ^-  Eriift  Minor,  Washington,  D.C., 
J  CJ       has  been  appointed  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  Washington. 

Robert  D.  West,  Centerville,  Mass.,  W'as 
recently  elected  vice  president  of  marketing 
of  Bass  River  (Mass.)  Savings  Bank.  He  had 
been  vice  president  of  marketing  of  Suffolk 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  in  Boston. 


C^      Lucy  Theis  Bergman,  Boynton 
w?"       Beach,  Fla.,  is  a  retired  restaurant 

ovMier. 

Robert  L.  Burnhani,  Dover,  Mass.,  is  a 
senior  education  specialist  in  the  microcom- 
puter training  department  of  Honeywell  in 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Stei<e  Forster  is  the  local  manager  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  and  materials  control  at  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  plant  in  Calhoun, 
Ga.  He  and  his  wife,  Beverly,  have  two 
children,  Michael,  19,  and  Scott,  18. 

A.  N.  Hakam  is  a  senior  lecturer  in  inter- 
national business  on  the  Faculty  of  Account- 
ancy of  Business  Administration  at  the 
National  University  of  Singapore. 

IV.  Bradford  Schultz,  Spring  House,  Pa., 
is  president  of  Macro  Corporation,  an  en- 
gineering company  in  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 

Frederick  Tinglei/,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  is  in- 
volved in  his  own  company  called  Tindev, 
doing  product  development.  One  of  his 
"product  developments,"  a  solar  roof  de- 
icer,  which  is  available  by  mail  order,  was  re- 
cently on  display  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Science  as  part  of  Inventors'  Weekend. 

C  ^7       Si/h'ia  Warren  Boi/J  is  office  man- 
kJ  /        ager  for  E.  A.  Zarate,  M.D.,  in  San 
Francisco. 

/(ii/  Leai'itI  is  a  member  of  a  New  York 
state  commission  that  is  overseeing  the  year- 
long observance  of  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  in  New  York.  He  is  director 
of  computing  services  at  the  State  University 
of  Buffalo.  He  became  active  in  lobbying  for 
the  handicapped  after  he  moved  to  the  Buf- 
falo area  from  Minnesota  in  1977.  Jay,  a 
quadriplegic  who  nevertheless  considers 
himself  completely  mobile,  has  been  working 
to  improve  the  state's  insurance  laws  and 
parking  laws  to  help  othir  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Patricia  Sharp  Slusar  is  a  career  counselor 
with  Sacred  Heart  University  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  She  was  formerly  associated  with  the 
department  of  personnel  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Thomas  F.  Weiner,  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
manager  of  the  systems  analysis  section  of 
Analyfic  Sciences  Corporation  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

CQ       Betsey  Becker  Adams,  Annapolis, 
\jO       Md,  reports  that  she  is  in  public 
relations  and  fund  raising. 

William  H.  Chadioick  is  president  of  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  National  Bank. 

David  W.  Clough  is  director  of  marketing 
with  Prince  of  Fundy  Cruises,  in  Portland, 
Maine. 

David  Galligan ,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  formerly 
with  the  national  brokerage  firm  of  Marsh 
and  McLennan,  has  |oined  Engle-Hambright 
&  Davies,  an  insurance  agency,  as  an  account 
executive  in  the  construchon  department.  He 
is  a  contractor  bonding  and  insurance 
specialist. 

Dr.  ]ohn  P.  Lorand  writes  that  he  has  in- 
stalled a  solar  domesHc  hot  water  heater  in 
his  home  and  would  like  to  compare  notes 
with  others  who  have  undertaken  solar 
energy  projects.  Classmates  and  other 
alumni  can  write  him  at  1351  Tomah  Dr., 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

jane  Bertram  Miluski,  Wallingford,  Pa., 

continued  on  page  36 
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BOOKS  BY  ALUMNI 


compiled  by  Shyla  Spear 


A  potpourri  of  recent  titles 


Duncan  Norton-Taylor  '26,  God's  Man, 
Baker,  $8.95.  Calvin  the  man,  the  theologian, 
and  the  cultural  activist  are  all  brought  out  in 
this  novel  of  the  life  of  John  Calvin  (1509- 
1564).  The  author  has  presented  Calvin  in  his 
Renaissance  setting,  giving  him  the  mind, 
manners,  and  tastes  of  his  time.  A  well  re- 
searched, well  written  account  of  Calvin's 
life.  The  author  is  the  retired  managing 
editor  oi  Fortune  magazine. 

Penelope  Harfland-Thunberg  '40,  Bots- 
wana: An  African  Croiuth  Economy,  Westview 
Press,  $13.50.  Botswana  enjoys  the  remark- 
able prestige  of  a  country  that  has  succeeded 
since  independence  in  1966  against  all  pre- 
dictions to  the  contrary.  A  landlocked  coun- 
try, arid,  with  few  industries,  poor  transpor- 
tation, and  an  agrarian  population,  it  has 
nonetheless  followed  its  dedicated  leaders, 
and  with  expatriot  civil  servants,  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  foreign  expertise,  made  great 
changes  in  its  gross  national  product  and 
standard  of  living.  The  author  cites  the 
country's  racial  harmony  and  educated  en- 
lightened leaders  as  its  reasons  for  success. 
She  is  an  economist  at  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  of 
Georgetown  University,  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Elizabeth  Gallup  Myer  '47  A.M.,  The 
Social  Situation  of  Women  in  the  Novels  of  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Eixposition  Press,  $5.  Ellen  Glasgow 
was  a  Virginian  of  aristocratic  birth  who 
peopled  her  novels  with  ideal  women  of  the 
mid-Victorian  South  and  with  working-class 
girls.  Her  novels  are  a  critical  assessment  of 
the  plight  of  women,  written  long  before  it 
was  fashionable  to  do  so,  and  even  before 
their  liberation  was  well  underway.  Myer  as- 
sesses Glasgow  as  a  feminist  and  as  a  writer, 
giving  her  high  marks  for  keen  perception 
and  ability  to  "tear  to  shreds  the  veil  of  illu- 
sion" Southern  living  placed  around  its 
women.  The  author  is  the  retired  director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  State  Li- 
brary Services. 

Alan  Levy  '52,  Forever,  Sophia:  An  Inti- 
mate Portrait,  Ace  $2.50.  This  unauthorized 
biography  of  Sophia  Loren  is,  says  the  au- 
thor, less  inhibited  than  the  official  book  and 
contains  anecdotes  of  the  author's  visits  with 
the  actress  over  a  decade.  Sophia  shines  from 
the  pages  as  a  woman  of  extraordinary  love- 
liness, humanity,  and  generosity  of  spirit.  Il- 


lustrated. The  author  is  a  writer  now  living  in 
Vienna,  Austria. 

J.  Michael  Hitfle  '60,  The  Sen'icc  City: 
State  and  Towusmc}}  ni  Russia,  1600-1800,  Har- 
vard University  Press,  $20.  Russian  cities 
were  governed  by  the  servants  of  the  Czar  at 
his  court,  and  the  tax-paying  townsmen.  The 
townsmen's  duties  to  pay  (and  collect)  taxes, 
raise  men  and  arms,  and  be  the  govern- 
ment's agents,  were  the  basis  of  a  peculiar 
service  relationship  between  themselves  and 
the  court.  This,  to  European  eyes,  produced 
primitive  cities  with  no  centralized  govern- 
ment or  power  to  improve  or  change  the 
power  structure.  When  the  state's  increased 
capacity  to  govern  became  apparent  in  or- 
ganizational reform  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  tension  arose  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  townsmen,  who  feared  reform 
as  a  precursor  to  more  financial  burdens.  The 
author  is  an  associate  professor  of  history 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, in  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Alain  Bosc^uet,  Speech  is  Plurality,  Trans- 
lated by  Melvin  B.  Yoken  '61  and  Juliet  G. 
Lapointe  '77  A.M.,  University  Press  of 
America,  $6.  Alain  Bosquet  is  one  of  France's 
leading  contemporary  poets.  This  bilingual 
volume  includes  French  and  English  versions 
of  fifty  of  his  best  known  poems.  The  close 
proximity  of  the  original  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish translation  make  for  easy  comparison  of 
the  two  languages  and  will  be  an  aid  to  stu- 
dents. Juliet  Lapointe  is  a  teacher  of  bilingual 
special  educahon  in  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Public  Schools.  Melvin  Yoken  is  a  professor 
of  modern  languages  at  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University. 

William  K.  Boftorff  '64  Ph.D.,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Twayne  Publishers,  $8.95.  The 
many  facets  of  Jefferson's  personality  are 
explored  in  this  book  based  on  his  letters, 
writing,  and  architecture,  with  the  intention 
of  locating  the  real  Jefferson  by  the  applica- 
tion cif  an  interdisciplinary  approach.  Jeffer- 
son is  presented  as  an  idealist,  a  believer  in 
"natural  rights,"  an  agrarian,  and  an  ar- 
chitect of  a  university  and  of  his  nation.  Bof- 
torff is  an  associate  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English  at  the  University  of  Toledo. 

Ronald  M.  Green  '64,  Religious  Reason: 
The  Ratwnal  and  Moral  Basis  of  Religious  Belief, 
Oxfcird  University,  $12.  Should  religion  and 


reason  be  considered  opposites  of  one  an- 
other? The  author  argues  that  religion  is  a 
fully  rational  activity  and  a  necessary  activity 
for  the  fulfillment  of  rahonality,  thus  setting 
aside  the  thinking  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
He  examines  all  the  major  religions,  and 
concludes  that  if  religious  faith  is  necessary 
to  the  reasoning  individual,  then  the  wisdom 
of  mankind's  religious  past  must  be  taken 
seriously  and  drawn  upon.  Ronald  Green  is 
an  associate  professor  of  religion  at 
Dartmouth. 

Charles  Bussey,  John  M.  Carroll  '65, 
William  MacDonald,  John  W.  Storey,  Ameri- 
ca's Heritage  in  the  Twentieth  Centun/,  Forum 
Press,  $5.95.  Designed  to  complement  a 
standard  U.S.  history  text,  these  twelve  orig- 
inal essays  present  interpretive  material,  new 
viewpoints  as  well  as  traditional  ones,  and  a 
general  introduction  to  historiography.  Sec- 
tion one  includes  essays  on  American  indus- 
try and  society  and  covers  both  the  impact  of 
the  automobile  and  the  emergence  of  Ameri- 
can corporations.  Part  two  analyzes  Ameri- 
can politics  and  foreign  policy;  part  three 
covers  the  American  quest  for  equality  and 
jusHce.  John  M.  Carroll  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Lamar  University  in 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

William  G.  Droms  '66,  Finance  and 
Accounting  for  Non-financial  Managers, 
Addison- Wesley,  $7.95.  A  brush-up  book  for 
business  people  who  want  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  finance  and  accounting,  or 
who  lack  formal  training  in  them.  Small- 
business  entrepreneurs  can  also  use  the  book 
to  advantage.  The  book  presents  a  few 
"nuts-and-bolts"  finance  and  accounting 
concepts  in  order  to  provide  usable  informa- 
tion. The  author  is  an  assistant  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Georgetown  University. 
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writes;  "After  a  six-year  elected  term  on  the 
local  school  board,  I  have  turned  to  teaching. 
For  the  third  year,  I  am  teaching  music  and 
language  arts  at  the  School  in  Rose  Valley,  a 
small  private  school  we  advertise  as  'the  al- 
ternative since  1929.'  Some  of  my  time  is  de- 
voted to  illustrating  brochures  and  calendars 
for  the  school.  On  the  side,  I  paint  and  am 
about  to  come  out  of  the  closet  to  do 
portraits.  These  are  an  odd  assortment  of  in- 
terests for  a  woman  with  a  Brown  degree  in 
chemistry,  I  suppose."  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Joe,  came  to  Commencement  this  year 
for  the  graduation  of  their  daughter,  Mari/  K., 
who  begins  law  school  this  fall.  Peter  is  a 
senior  at  Penn  State,  Michael  hopes  to  re- 
enter Georgia  Tech  in  September,  and  Hank 
is  a  junior  in  high  school.  Carrie,  6,  goes  to 
Rose  Valley  with  her  mother. 

Warren  R.  Nealey,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  Con- 
stitution Plaza  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  The  Travelers  Corporation.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  investment  divi- 
sion of  Westledge  Association,  Realtors  be- 
fore joining  Constitution  Plaza  in  1980. 

William  B.  Wccd-a>ani  (Sc.M.),  McLean, 
Va.,  has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
Mitre  Corporation  in  McLean.  He  is  in  the 
corporation's  Washington  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications  operations. 

C  Q      l^anq/  Riester  Dean,  Stuart  Center, 
ij  37       Fla.,  is  working  in  real  estate  at  the 

Condominium  Center  in  Stuart. 

/.  William  Fli/nn  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Label  Art  in  Wilton,  N.H.,  a  custom 
label  manufacturer.  He  had  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  packaging  systems  division  of 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  He  and  his 
wife,  Kay,  and  their  two  children,  Ginny  and 
Billy,  live  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

John  L.  jangro,  Dalton,  Mass.,  was  re- 
cently appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Berkshire  Regional  School  District,  which 
has  offices  in  Dalton.  He  and  his      fe,  Val- 
erie, have  four  children:  Jacquelin     22,  a 
student  at  North  Adams  State  College; 
Shelly,  18,  a  freshman  at  Salem  State  Col- 
lege; and  twin  sons,  John  and  Matthew,  15. 
He  had  been  principal  for  five  years  of 
Wahconah  Regional  High  School. 

/.  Steu'art  McLaughlin,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y.,  a 
partner  in  the  Bay  Shore  law  firm  of  Wel- 
lersdieck  &  McLaughlin,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Southside  Hospi- 
tal. He  had  been  on  the  hospital's  advisory 
council  since  1976. 

David  H.  Talbot,  Broaxville,  N.Y.,  is  a 
vice  president  for  research  at  Drexel  Burn- 
ham  Lambert,  president  of  the  Health  In- 
dustry Analysts,  and  program  chairman  of 
the  New  York  Social  Security  Administration 
Health  Industry  Group.  He  is  married  and 
has  two  children. 

William  Traub,  Golden,  Colo.,  has  been 
named  director  of  flight  operations-training 
for  United  Airlines  at  the  airline's  Flight 
Training  Center  in  Denver.  Most  recently  he 
has  been  flight  operations  manager  for  the 
Boeing  aircraft  training  programs  at  United. 

William  F.  Wenning,  Jr.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
is  president  of  Ceramic  Color  and  Chemical 
in  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Gilbert  R.  Williams,  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
became  Greenfield,  Conn.,  district  manager 
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Al  the  world,  it's  been  said,  is  a  stage. 
Yet  a  less  likely  backdrop  for  the  lively 
arts  than  the  industrial  cities  of  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Theater,  however,  is  finding  them 
friendly  settings  these  days.  And  a  principal 
actor  in  the  cultural  drama  is  Angus  Bailey 
■39. 

Bailey's  hometown  of  Fall  River,  and  its 
near-twin  New  Bedford,  have  been  making  a 
comeback  in  recent  years.  Once  judged  to  be 
among  the  most  severely  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  Massachusetts  —  following 
the  flight  south  of  its  giant  textile  mills  — 
southeastern  Massachusetts  now  boasts  bur- 
geoning tourist  and  high-technology  indus- 
tries and  a  growing  population.  The  arts 
have  enjoved  a  parallel  renaissance.  Both 
cities  have  healthy  community  theater 
groups;  Bailey,  in  fact,  helped  found  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre  in  Fall  River  in  the  1950s. 

Since  1965  Bailey  has  been  director  of  the 
theater  company  at  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts University  (SMU),  located  in  North 
Dartmouth  between  Fall  River  and  New  Bed- 
ford. With  about  1,000  subscribers  this  year 
—  most  of  whom  are  community  residents  — 
it's  a  thriving  outfit  that  has  helped  expand 
local  awareness  of  contemporary  culture. 
"The  SMU  Theater  Company  [known  by  the 
inelegant  acronym  of  SMUTCOj  has  allowed 
area  people  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  best  in  modern  drama,"  a  New  Bed- 
ford Standard-Times  drama  critic  wrote  re- 
cently. 

At  the  center  of  SMUTCO's  success, 
though  rarely  in  the  spotlight,  is  Bailey,  a 
stocky,  white-haired  bachelor  of  reticent 
manner  and  gravelly  voice.  His  friends  and 
students  know  him  as  an  educated  and  cul- 
tured "walking  encyclopedia,"  a  prominent 
local  journalist,  a  voracious  reader  (  "He  has  a 
library  at  home  that  just  doesn't  quit,"  says  a 
friend),  an  actor,  playwright,  and  director 
who  has  worked  with  some  of  the  giants  in 
American  theater.   "Angus  could  have  had  a 
career  in  New  York,  Paris,  London  —  any- 
where," says  his  close  friend  Richard  Wilcox, 
a  Congregational  minister.  So  what  is  he 
doing  in  Fall  River? 

"I  live  here,"  Bailey  explains  bluntly. 
"This  is  my  home." 

Born  in  Fall  River,  Bailey  left  that  city  for 
significant  amounts  of  time  only  to  attend 
Brown,  where  he  did  some  acting  under  di- 
rector Ben  Brown,  and  later  to  study  at 
Catholic  University  on  a  fellowship  and  to 
travel  in  Ireland.  He  returned  to  Fall  River  to 


work  as  a  newscaster  and  program  director 
for  radio  station  WSAR-AM,  and  in  the  early 
1950s  joined  the  Fall  River  Herald-Neu^s  as  a 
reporter  and  later  as  editor  of  the  editorial 
page.  The  newspaper  position  is  shll  Bailey's 
full-time  job,  one-half,  as  he  puts  it,  of  "my 
vocahonally  schizoid  life.  I  have  two  careers, 
really,  both  of  which  are  engrossing."  And 
time-consuming.  "Whereas  many  people  go 
home  after  work  for  the  night,"  Bailey  ex- 
plains,  "I  go  to  SMU." 

From  a  handful  of  students  in  the  1960s, 
SMUTCO  under  Bailey's  guidance  has 
grown  into  the  indisputable  giant  among 
southeastern  Massachusetts  drama  groups, 
with  a  regular  season  of  seven  plays  and  four 
summer,  cabaret-style  shows.  "As  far  as  I 
know,"  Bailey  says,  "SMU  has  as  extensive  a 
program  of  major  productions  as  any  college 
this  side  of  Boston." 

The  company's  occasional  forays  into 
the  risque,  while  gratifying  to  arts  afici- 
onados, have  ruffled  some  conservative  local 
feathers.  Several  years  back,  when  SMUT- 
CO's production  of  Equus  included  (true  to 
the  script)  a  nude  scene,  offended  citizens 
complained  about  depravity  in  letters  to 
newspapers  and  the  SMU  administration. 
Bailey  was  nonplussed. 

"I  haven't  really  looked  for  nude  scenes, 
you  know,"  he  smiles.  "1  have  no  interest  in 
doing  Oh  Calcutta!,  nor  did  1  do  Equus  be- 
cause it  had  a  nude  scene.  But  I've  done 
Marat  Sade,  Tlie  Moon  Chddren,  One  Fleio  Over 
the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  Sexual  Perversity  in  Chicago. 
...  In  other  words,  I'm  trying  to  offer  the 
best  new  plays  I  can.  And  I  think  there's  a 
general  appreciation  that  we  are  presenting 
good  new  plays." 

Bailey,  who  has  never  married  (but,  ac- 
cording to  Dick  Wilcox,  "has  never  been 
without  a  charming  lady"),  is  notably  terse 
on  one  subject:  himself.  His  SMU  students 
and  the  many  alumni  who  have  gone  on  to 
careers  in  the  theater  are  more  expansive. 

"I  hadn't  done  any  acting  before  I  came 
to  SMU,"  says  Norman  Byron,  SMU  '80,  a 
longtime  SMUTCO  mainstay  who  now 
coaches  high-school  drama  and  conHnues  to 
act.  "My  first  role  was  as  a  pirate  in  Peter  Pan 
with  only  one  line,  but  I  was  terrified.  Angus 
pushed  me,  cast  me  in  all  kinds  of  roles  to 
develop  my  skills  and  confidence." 

"I  probably  never  would  have  been 
given  a  lead  in  my  freshman  year  at  another 
school,"  says  Sally  Jones,  SMU  '77,  another 
company  regular.  "But  Angus  realizes  that 
experience  is  the  best  way  to  learn,  and  he's 
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willing  to  take  risks  with  us.  He  comes  on 
strong  in  rehearsal,"  Jones  adds,  "hut  I  tend 
to  think  he's  a  softy  inside,  that  his  growl  is 
worse  than  his  bite." 

Much  worse,  in  fact,  says  Dick  Wilcox. 
"One  thing  about  Angus  —  and  he  probably 
won't  tell  you  this  himself  —  is  that  he  has 
influenced  and  helped  many,  many  people 
in  untold  ways.  Through  his  New  York  con- 
nections he  has  encouraged  young  people  to 
study  theater  there.  He  has  a  talent  for  inspir- 
ing them  to  reach  their  potenhals." 

Bailey's  own  potential  might  have 
suggested  a  path  leading  far  from  Fall  River 
and  SMU  —  a  directing  career  on  the  New 
York  stage,  perhaps,  or  even  film.  He  grad- 
uated Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Brown,  where  he 
managed  to  act  in  Sock  and  Buskin  produc- 
tions when  his  academic  work  allowed.  "I 
was  a  scholarship  student,  and  1  had  to 
work,"  he  stresses.  "It  was  the  Depression 
period  and  those  were  not  days  of  much  lei- 
sure time." 

The  Winter  Palace,  a  play  Bailey  co-wrote 


with  his  friend,  Broadway  director  Windsor 
Lewis,  opened  in  1953  at  the  Robin  Hood 
Theater  in  Arden,  Delaware,  to  good  re- 
views. It  starred  Broadway  actress  (and 
Lewis's  wife)  Barbara  Bel  Geddes  and  John 
Drew  Devereux,  "grandson  of  John  Drew 
and  a  member  of  the  Barrymore  family," 
noted  a  contemporary  newspaper  account. 
Bailey  has  written  other  plays  since  then; 
Vermeer  38,  set  in  Newport,  was  given  its 
premier  by  SMUTCO  in  1974. 

Twice  Bailey  has  ventured  into  filmmak- 
ing. He  wrote  and  directed  Beloiv  the  Hill, 
which  was  shot  on  location  in  Fall  River  and 
gained  international  exposure  at  the  Venice 
Film  Festival  in  1964.  In  the  mid-seventies  he 
wrote  and  directed  Epitaph  for  Emily,  a  gothic 
thriller  filmed  in  Westport,  Massachusetts, 
and  starring  several  Trinity  Square  Repertory 
Company  actors  from  Providence,  including 
Jobeth  Williams  '70. 

Bailey's  Hes  with  Trinity  Square  have 
allowed  him  occasionally  to  feature  some  of 
its  leading  actors,  such  as  Bill  Cain,  in 


SMUTCO  productions.  This  year  he  hopes  to 
carry  the  tradition  one  step  further.  "With 
the  administration's  blessing,"  he  explains, 
"I'm  going  to  expand  SMUTCO  by  using 
routinely  a  few  professional  actors  as  leads. 
We'll  become  much  more  of  a  regional  thea- 
ter. And  the  students  will  benefit  from  the 
contacts." 

What  some  might  view  as  Angus 
Bailey's  loss  —  turning  away  from  the  chance 
for  a  big-time  theatrical  career  —  is  south- 
eastern Massachusetts's  gain,  Dick  Wilcox 
suggests. 

"Perhaps  this  was  a  challenge  to  him  — 
to  live  out  his  desfiny  with  Fall  River's,"  Wil- 
cox says.  "People  have  picked  on  Angus  for 
not  being  more  ambitious,  but  I  think  there's 
a  great  deal  of  integrity  in  what  he's  decided 
to  do." 

And  besides,  Angus  Bailey's  true  home 
is  not  his  Fall  River  apartment.  His  home  is 
the  stage  —  any  stage,  anywhere. 

"1  love  the  theater,"  he  says  unnecessar- 
ily. "I  always  have."  A.D. 
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for  Northeast  Utilities  in  June.  He  had  been 
conimunilv  relations  manager  for  the  west- 
ern Massachusetts  region.  He  is  active  in  pro- 
fessional, civic,  and  industrial  development 
organizations,  is  second  vice  president  of  the 
Springfield  Area  Development  Corporation, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Connecticut  Development  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

^f\       ''"'"'  ^'  Cnsivcll,  Longmeadow, 
UV/       Mass.,  has  been  named  chief 
operating  officer  of  Stanlev  Home  Products 
of  Westfield,  Mass.  He  continues  to  be  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Stanhome  International  Division.  He  is  also 
an  executive  vice  president,  director,  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board.  He  has  worked  for  Stanlev  Home 
Prt)ducts  for  seventeen  years. 

/(imcs  G.  CoiizclitMu,  jr.,  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  and 
Economic  Council,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Associaliiin  of 
Executive  Recruiting  Consultants  in  New- 
York  City.  He  and  his  wife  and  three  children 
live  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Edmund  Sheridan  reports  that  he  and  his 
familv  recentiv  moved  to  Eugene,  Oreg.,  "a 
beautiful  small  citv  full  of  runners,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers.  Last  June  I  got  together 
with  Tom  Narwomi  and  ]oiiis  Hatpcrt  Davis  to 
celebrate  the  Seattle  version  of  our  20th  reun- 
ion. I'm  the  training  manager  of  the  Eugene 
Water  and  Electric  Board." 

William  /.  Strau'bndxc  Jr..  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  is  an  architect  with  Tessler  &  Panero, 
Architects,  in  New  York  City. 

/Z't        Dr.  Rohfrl  I.  Fmkel  and  his  wife, 
\J  J.       Judith,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  report  that 
thev  have  adopted  their  second  child,  Jes- 
sica. 

lohit  Fraacr,  jr.,  Keene,  N.Y.,  is  a  psycho- 
therapist a  I  the  Family  Counseling  Center  in 
Keene.  For  the  past  nine  vears  he  had  served 
as  executive  director  of  the  Faniih  Counsel- 
ing Center  of  Closter,  N.J.  He  is  also  an  or- 
dained clergyman  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  and  the  Familv  Counseling  Center  in 
Keene  is  affiliated  with  the  Keene  Valle\ 
Congregational  Church.  John  describes  him- 
self as  a  "specialized  minister.  The  church 
was  aware  that  there  was  a  need  for  someone 
like  me  in  this  area.  Healing  is  a  part  of  the 
church's  ministry,  and  it  was  felt  the  church 
should  be  involved  in  helping  to  provide 
psychological  healing." 

Slcj.>lieii  CallagJicr  is  Multnomah  County 
District  Judge  in  Portland,  Oreg.  He  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  have  two  daughters,  Jenny  and 
Libby. 

Rohitisoii  Cnii'cr  (A.M.,  '69  Ph.D.)  was 
recently  named  director  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut's  Torrington  branch.  He  had 
been  the  branch's  interim  director  and  has 
taught  philosophy  there  for  the  past  eleven 
years. 

Stephen  M.  Haas,  New  York  City,  has 
founded  an  executive  search  firm,  Stephen 
M.  Haas  Legal  Placement,  Inc.,  specializing 
in  assisting  law  firms  and  corporations  in  the 
recruitment  of  attorneys. 

David  L.  Meister  has  been  named  vice 
president,  Cinemax  and  program  services, 
for  Home  Box  Office,  in  New  York  City.  He 
returned  to  HBO  after  five  months  as  vice 


president  for  programming  for  Time-Life 
Films,  HBO's  sister  division. 

Carolyn  VoscMorcland,  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  Winter  Park  Sidewalk 
Art  Festival  Commission. 

Gardner  Palton  and  Diana  Wdkoe  Paltvn 
(see  '62),  Bridgewater,  N.J.,  report  the  birth 
of  Shawn  on  Jan.  24,  1979.  Gardner's  parents 
are  Constance  Candee  Patton  '30  and  Miner  T. 
Patton  '32. 

(L^  Laurence  B.  Cliase.  Summit,  N.J.,  is 
\j^m  public  relations  manager  with  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J. 

/iii/K.  L.  DfS;/'oi(r,  East  Windsor,  N.J.,  is 
director  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
with  Fedders  Corp.,  in  Edison,  N.J. 

Donald  Friaru  is  executive  director  of  His- 
toric Deerfield,  in  Deerfield,  Mass. 

/.  Ben  Miller  III.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  direc- 
tor of  marketing  with  Turle\  Matrix  Com- 
pany, an  industrial  real  estate  brokerage  and 
management  agency  in  St.  Louis.  His  chil- 
dren are  Leigh,  16,  Jamev,  12,  and  Kim,  who 
entered  Brown  as  a  freshman  this  fall. 

Carolyn  Cardall  Nra'som,  Yardley,  Pa., 
was  recentiv  awarded  a   "Legion  of  Honor 
Award"  for  community  service.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Chandler 
Hall  Nursing  Home  and  assistant  treasurer 
and  member  of  the  finance  and  investment 
committee.  She  received  her  MBA.  from 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Penns\  Ivania,  where  she  is  an  instructor  in 
the  management  department  and  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  the  management  and  organiza- 
tion program. 

Diana  Wilkoc  Patton,  Bridgewater,  N.J., 
writes:   "I  give  watercolor  demonstrations, 
teach  five  classes  a  week  at  various  places  in 
Somerset  County,  N.J.,  as  well  as  do  house 
portraits  for  realtors  and  other  customers, 
and  paintings  for  mv  one-woman  shows.  I 
am  the  new  president  of  the  Rantan  V'allev 
Arts  Associahon  in  New  Jersey,"  She  and 
her  husband,  Gardner  Patton  '61,  report  the 
birth  of  Shawn  on  Jan.  24,  1979.  They  have 
two  other  children,  Talryn,  1 1,  and  Michael, 
15.  Their  grandparents  are  Constance  Candee 
Palton  '30  and  Miner  T.  Patton  '32. 

Dr.  David  H.  Walker  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  of  La  Grange,  III.,  report  the  birth 
of  their  fourth  child,  Hilary  Jean,  on  Dec.  26. 

lV/7/iii"i  L.  Wood  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  executive  director 
of  the  Office  of  Professional  Discipline,  in  the 
New  York  Stale  Education  Department.  He 
received  the  Black  Achievers  in  Industry 
Award  in  1974  and  was  listed  in  Who's  Who 
Among  Black  Americans. 

/2'2  Joel  Cohen,  Providence,  is  directt)r 
\jj       of  the  Boston  Camarata. 

Eugene  Mulcahy  (M.A.T.)  has  been 
elected  to  Goddard  College's  board  of  trus- 
tees. He  is  a  special  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tendent for  developing  programs  in  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  public  school  system. 

Charles  A.  Sokoloff.  Woonsocket,  R.I.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  municipal  planning 
board  for  a  term  ending  April  30,  1983.  He  is 
a  partner  and  vice  president  in  the  law  firm 
of  Tobin  Leroy  &  Silverstein,  of  Woonsocket 
and  Providence. 

Pt'ftT  B.  Si/monds,  Monte  Sereno,  Calif., 
is  an  advisory  programmer  with  IBM  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 


Ward  C.  Viompson,  Falls  Church,  Va,  a 
ForeiJ;n  Service  officer,  is  country  officer  for 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Liechtenstein  in 
the  Department  of  State  in  Washington,  D.C. 

£L/\  Eugene  Blanchard,  Plymouth, 
U  JL  Mass.,  is  general  counsel  for 
Angelo's  Supermarkets,  of  Rockland,  Mass. 

julien  G.  Colvin  and  JoAnn  Copes  were 
married  April  4  in  Baltimore,  v\  here  Ihev  are 
living.  He  is  director  of  Neighborhood  Rental 
Services  in  Baltimore.  She  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Connecticut  and  is  a  district 
representative  for  Congresswoman  Barbara 
A.  Mikulski  of  Baltimore. 

Michael  F.  DeFazio  is  serving  as  second 
secretary  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Ran- 
goon, Burma. 

Thomas  P.  Downing,  jr.,  Portland,  Maine, 
was  recentU  appointed  public  administrator 
for  Cumberland  County,  Maine.  He  has  a 
private  law  practice  in  Portland. 

Ronald  Green  is  a  professor  of  religion  at 
Dartmouth.  He  received  the  Dartmouth  Dis- 
tinguished Teaching  Award,  given  by  the 
graduating  class,  in  1980. 

Mara  Gailitis  Koppel  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  of  Chicago,  report  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Lillian  Sasha,  on  March  15. 

Dean  A.  Lundgren,  director  of  sales  ser- 
vices in  the  group  insurance  sales  depart- 
ment of  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Klingberg  Family  Centers  in  New  Britain. 

Beth  Oakes  Wood,  Minneapolis,  is  an  in- 
dependent consultant  with  the  Dayton  Hud- 
son Foundation  and  also  is  a  grants  evaluator 
with  special  areas  in  education,  youth  em- 
ployment, and  program  management.  She  is 
the  voter  service  chair  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  ol  Minneapolis,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  dropout  advisory  committee  for 
the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Public  Schools.  Beth,  who  also 
writes  poetry,  has  two  sons,  David,  6,  and 
|i>hn,  3. 

/I  C       Dr.  Thomas  F.  Bliss,  jr.,  Rehoboth, 
\jj       Mass.,  and  his  wife,  josseh/n  Hal- 
loivell  Bliss  '75  report  the  birth  of  a  son,  Ned. 
The  Blisses  also  adopted  a  child,  Anna,  from 
Korea.  Tom  maintains  a  private  orthopedic 
practice  in  Providence. 

Rochelle  Goldberg  Canei/,  Carlisle,  Mass., 
is  a  student  at  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Social  Work. 

Douglas  B.  Cox,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  mar- 
keting director  of  Beechan  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Co. 

John  Duffy,  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Donald  A.  Fancher,  Hartland,  Wis.,  is 
general  manager  of  RTE  Corporation's  Dis- 
tribution Transformer  Division  in  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

/.  Michael  Criem,  Lake  Bluff,  HI.,  is  vice 
president  of  A.  T.  Kearney,  management 
consultants,  in  Chicago. 

In  February,  Richard  Eiyman  became 
deputy  commissioner  of  planning  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  He  had  been  city  planner  for 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Lawrence  Lataif  practices  law  in  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

John  S.  McMahon,  jr.,  Wakefield,  R.I., 
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has  been  named  "man  of  the  year"  of  Fab- 
rizio  and  Associates  in  Providence,  an 
agency  of  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty.  The 
award  recognizes  excellence  in  life  insurance 
and  annuity  sales  and  service  to  clients  in 
1980.  He  also  qualified  for  Aetna's  Corps  of 
Regionaires. 

On  May  1  Gnri/  P.  Naftalis  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Kramer,  Levin,  Nessen, 
Kamin  &  Soil,  in  New  York  City. 

£L£L       Bernard  R.  Adams  is  a  lawyer  with 
V/ vl       Choate  Hall  &  Stewart  in  Boston. 

PluHp  M.  Barry,  Evanston,  111.,  is  a  pro- 
gram support  representative  with  IBM  in 
Chicago. 

Jehu  B.  Caniphfll  (Ph.D.)  is  a  senior  re- 
search officer  with  the  National  Research 
Council  in  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Ernest  Cimordli  ('69  A.M.)  was  married 
April  11  to  Jean  Meredith  Damiano,  a  grad- 
uate of  Manhattanville  College. 

lohn  M,  Cross  writes:  "I'm  the  economics 
editor  of  WPXI-TV,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  an 
NBC  affiliate,  where  1  do  on-camera  business 
and  economics  reports.  It's  quite  a  change 
from  lobbying,  the  White  House,  and  the 
U.S.  Senate,  where  I'd  worked  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  past  few  years.  There's  been 
rather  a  lot  of  traveling  associated  with  my 
new  job  .  .  .  Florida  and  Texas  last  week,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  three  times  on  various 
stories.  Not  like  running  around  for  the 
Democrats,  but  still  a  good  time." 

Roger  W.  Preise,  Fairfax  Station,  Va.,  is  a 
pilot  with  American  Airlines. 

Robert  E.  Ginsberg  has  been  promoted  to 
professor  at  DePaul  University  College  of 
Law  in  Chicago,  where  he  teaches  bank- 
ruptcy and  corporate  law  and  has  served  as 
associate  dean  and  chairman  of  the  admis- 
sions committee. 

Kathryn  Costa  Houlihan,  Watertown, 
Conn.,  has  been  named  market  research  ana- 
lyst for  the  Timex  Clock  Company  and  is  in 
charge  of  marketing  research  and  analysis  for 
all  clock  products.  She  had  been  a  marketing 
assistant  with  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Bank  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.  She  and  her  husband  have  two 
children. 

Dr.  Stephen  jensik,  Chicago,  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of  West  Sub- 
urban Hospital  in  suburban  Chicago. 

Daniel  H.  Laniourenx,  Brookline,  Mass., 
recently  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Music 
School  of  North  Shore  Community  College 
in  Hamilton,  Mass.,  where  he  teaches 
harpsichord,  organ,  and  piano  and  coaches 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seminar  in  early 
music. 

Luis  A.  Lieberman,  New  York  City,  re- 
ceived her  Ph.D.  from  Yeshiva  University  in 
1979  and  is  a  clinical  psychologist. 

Dennis  Rader  (Ph.D.,  '63  Sc.M.),  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.,  writes:  "I've  returned  to  New 
England,  but  I  am  still  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry. After  three  years  in  Houston  with  NL 
Petroleum  Services,  division  of  NL  Indus- 
tries, I've  joined  Teleco  Oilfield  Services  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  as  director  of  advanced 
development.  Teleco  provides  high  technol- 
ogy downhole  measurement  services  to  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  Teleco  is  the  world 
leader  in  the  field  of  'measurement-while- 
drilling'  technology  and  currently  operates  in 
the  North  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

Thomas  A.  Rodgers  III,  vice  president  of 


Globe  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  New  England,  Bristol 
County,  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  and  his  wife, 
Gisela,  and  their  four  children  live  in 
Tiverton,  R.I. 

Bei'erly  Heafitz  Zioeinman,  Newton  Cen- 
ter, Mass.,  graduated  from  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity Law  School  in  October  1980,  and  re- 
cently passed  the  Massachusetts  bar  exam. 
She  and  her  husband,  Frank,  have  two  chil- 
dren, Ari  Jonathan,  9,  and  Jayna  Rachel,  2. 

(L^      Peter  C.  Bedard  has  joined  Stauch 
\j  /         Vetromile  Public  Relations  in  East 
Providence,  R.I.,  a  newly  created  public  re- 
lations company  of  Stauch  Vetromile  Adver- 
tising, as  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager. He  had  been  vice  president  of  Creamer 
Dickson  Basford/New  England.  He  and  his 
wife  and  son  live  in  Providence. 

The  Rev.  F.  Craig  Coleman  was  installed 
as  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  on  March  15.  He  had  been 
chaplain  for  Spring  Grove  Hospital  in 
Catonsville,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
have  been  living.  She  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Howard  University. 

Wendy  Cooper  is  associate  curator  of 
decorarive  arts  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  and  adjunct  professor  in  museum 
studies  of  the  department  of  art  history  at 
Boston  University. 

Dt.  Alexander  Filipp,  Glenmont,  N.Y., 
has  moved  his  ophthalmological  practice  to  a 
new  location  in  Albany.  His  specialties  in- 
clude cataract  surgery  and  lens  implantation. 

Dr.  Harris  /.  Finberg,  Sudbury,  Mass.,  is 
head  of  computer  tomography  at  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Raymond  C.  Fletcher  (Ph.D.,  '62  Sc.M.), 
College  Station,  Texas,  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  geology  at  Texas  A&M  University. 

Fraser  A.  Lang  recently  became  director 
of  new  ventures  with  Phillips  Publishing  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  is  also  finishing  a  term  as 
president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Washington, 
P.C. 

Ross  Marlay  writes  that  he  was  granted 
tenure  and  promoted  to  associate  professor 
of  polirical  science  at  Arkansas  State  Univer- 
sity in  Jonesboro.  He  and  his  wife,  Suzanne 
Bourgault  Marlay,  have  two  children, 
Matthew,  5,  and  Daniel,  2. 

Richard  j.  Meiners,  Portland,  Maine, 
writes  that  he  is  president  of  Pine  Tree  Seed 
Co.,  a  garden-seed  retailer  specializing  in 
smaller  packets  of  seed  at  lower  prices.  He  is 
also  involved  in  several  real  estate  ventures. 
"1  finally  completed  my  M.B.A.  My  third 
child,  Ned  (Edward  Westphal),  was  born  in 
October." 

Dr.  Glenn  W.  Mitchell,  Providence,  has 
been  appointed  medical  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  emergency  medical  services  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Health.  He  is  an 
assistant  physician  in  emergency  medicine  in 
the  department  of  ambulatory  and  commu- 
nity medicine  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Davui  S.  Mowday,  San  Francisco,  an  at- 
torney, is  deputy  director  of  the  Air  and 
Hazardous  Materials  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  San 
Francisco. 

David  Pieroni  recently  received  a  promo- 
tion to  executive  in  charge  at  Ernst  &  Whin- 
ney's  expanded  management  consulting 
services  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Richer  E.  Winsor  is  a  photographer  and 
graphic  designer  in  Lyme,  N.H. 

/I  O       Robert  C.  Bernius,  Brighton,  N.Y., 
V/O       recently  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Susan  L.  Blake  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sociate professor  of  English  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  Easton,  Pa.  She  is  a  specialist  in  black 
literature. 

josep^h  Broivn  is  the  teaching  (seventh 
grade)  principal  of  Fair  Haven  Christian 
School  in  Wenham,  Mass.  The  school  em- 
ploys only  born-again  Christians  and  has  a 
policy  of  spanking  to  maintain  discipline. 
The  school  enrollment  doubled  this  year. 

William  A.  Catterall  is  associate  professor 
of  pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  Seattle.  In  March,  he  received  a 
Passano  Award  for  1981  for  his  research  on 
the  molecular  structure  of  ion  channels  of 
nerve  cells.  The  award  was  one  of  three 
given  by  the  Passano  Foundation,  estab- 
lished in  1943  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
medical  science  and  research,  particularly 
that  having  a  clinical  application.  Nine  recip- 
ients of  the  Passano  Award  have  later 
won  Nobel  Prizes.  William,  who  holds  a 
Ph.D.  in  biochemistry  from  Johns  Hopkins, 
lives  in  Seattle  with  his  wife,  Nancy,  and 
their  two  children. 

leffersoii  Chapman  (M.A.T.)  is  director  of 
the  Tellico  project  for  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee's department  of  anthropology. 

Thomas  F,  Coakley,  Canton,  N.Y.,  is  vice 
president  of  the  western  region  of  the  Augs- 
bury  Oil  Corporation  and  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Canton  Free  Library. 

Richard  Messier  ('70  Sc.M.,  '75  Ph.D.) 
was  recently  appointed  technical  director  of 
the  Navy's  Command  and  Control  System 
Maintenance  Activity  at  the  Naval  Underwa- 
ter Systems  Center  in  Newport,  R.I. 

Jonathan  T.  McPhcc,  Wilmette,  111.,  is  an 
attorney  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  Chicago. 

Penelope  Baskennlle  Penningroth,  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  is  a  personnel  administrator  at 
Princeton  University  and  was  formerly  a 
complaint  investigator  with  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  the  Public  Advocate  and  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Civil  Rights. 

Margaret  E.  Prance,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  is  a 
freelance  writer. 

Marlena  Beli'iso  Santoniero  (M.A.T.)  and 
Anthony  Santoniero  (see  '71),  Wynnewood, 
Pa.,  report  the  birth  of  their  second  child. 
Marc  Anthony,  on  Jan.  28.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Jill  Renee,  2.  Marlena  writes  that 
she  is  "temporarily  retired"  from  her  job  in  a 
publishing  house. 

Peter  I .  Stciiens  is  a  partner  in  Poluvatzick 
and  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Richard  Sugarman,  Niantic,  Conn.,  writes 
about  the  thirteen  years  since  graduation.  In 
1968  he  started  and  immediately  quit  as  a 
sixth-grade  teacher.  In  1969  he  began  as  a 
case  worker  with  emotionally  distressed  ado- 
lescents and  in  1970  married  Linda  Whitney, 
a  high  school  art  teacher  and  "jack-of-all- 
trades."  Their  daughter,  Casey  Amelia,  was 
born  in  1972,  the  year  that  they  bought  a  1787 
grist  mill  that  they  converted  into  a  home 
where  they  lived  communally  with  four 
friends.  In  1974  Richard  earned  his  master's 
in  clinical  social  work  from  the  University  of 
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Connecticut  and  began  to  develop  an  adoles- 
cent unit  and  program  at  a  private  psychiatric 
hospital.  In  1977  he  took  a  year  off  to  travel 
with  his  famih  in  Mexico  and  California  and 
spent  seven  months  as  a  "house  husband"  in 
a  cooperative  living  experience  with  another 
family-  After  selling  the  grist  mill  in  1978,  he 
bought  a  cruising  catamaran  in  Florida  and 
sailed  to  New  London,  Conn.,  to  open  a  pri- 
vate group  practice  in  out-patient  psycho- 
therapy and  clinical  consultation.  In  1979  he 
bought  a  house  on  the  Niantic  River  where 
they  are  now  living  and  he  sails  with  a  large 
Newfoundland  named  Spinnaker  and  a 
small  Siamese  named  Papitta  Pizza  Paws. 
That  year  he  also  attended  the  Jabberwocks 
reunion.  Richard  writes:  "Being  and  becom- 
ing myself  (husband,  father,  psychothera- 
pist, long-distance  swimmer,  drummer, 
singer,  sailor,  optimist)  has  been  stormy  and 
smooth,  wonderful  and  awful,  hard  work 
and  fun.  The  quality  of  life  at  Brown,  as  I  re- 
member, was  wonderful.  Life  since  Brown 
has  been  even  better." 

/2  Q      Gregory  S.  Bell  is  loss  control  man- 

\J  ^  ager  for  Employee  Benefits  Insur- 
ance Company,  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and 
specializes  in  writing  workers'  compensation 
insurance  for  private  industry.  He  worked 
for  five  years  in  the  California  safety  depart- 
ment of  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
before  joining  his  present  company. 

Dr.  Ki'iinelh  R.  Dnu'<.on  is  a  resident  in  the 
department  of  psychiatry  at  Billings  Hospital 
in  Chicago. 

William  Flook  III,  Coventry,  R.I.,  is  a 
school  psychologist  with  the  Newport 
Countv  regional  special  education  program 
in  Portsmouth,  R.l, 

Dr.  Stanley  H.  Crcciibcrf;  has  joined  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Shames  in  the  practice  of  urology 
and  male  infertility  in  Columbia,  S.C.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  was  a  faculty  member  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine,  where  he  practiced  general  urol- 
ogy and  was  director  of  the  clinical  and  re- 
search activities  of  the  male  fertility  section. 

losqth  L.  Higgins,  Plainfield,  N.J.,  is  a 
data  processing  consultant  for  Sperrv  Uni- 
vac.  He  writes  that  last  year  he  traveled  to 
Australia  to  assist  Sperry-Univac  customers 
who  are  located  Down  Under. 

Paul  La'iiie  is  playing  guitar  and 
saxophone  and  singing  in  Ventura  County, 
Calif.,  nightclubs.  He  recently  made  a  record 
of  his  song  "Let  Love  be  Easy,"  which  has 
been  played  on  local  radio  stations.  He  also 
teaches  music  for  self-expression  at  the  Av- 
enue School  in  Ventura. 

John  E.  Liehmann,  Jr.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  is 
an  insurance  representative  with  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  Wellesley. 

Nicholas  C.  Litchfield  and  his  wiie, 
Nancy,  of  Stratham,  N.H.,  recently  pre- 
sented a  slide-and-sound  program  about 
their  voyage  around  the  world  on  their 
fiberglass  yawl.  Take  Five,  at  a  guest  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 
They  left  teaching  positions  at  Gould 
Academy  in  Maine  to  make  the  trip,  which 
lasted  several  years. 

Charles  Long,  Fairfield,  Calif.,  formerly 
chief  of  redevelopment  ser^aces  and  financial 
manager  of  the  Fairfield-Suisun  Sewer  Dis- 
trict, has  been  named  city  finance  director  of 
Fairfield. 


Samuel  Rotoniti .  Winchester,  Mass.,  is 
state  senator  for  the  4th  Middlesex  District  in 
Massachusetts,  a  seat  he  has  held  for  three 
terms.  In  March  he  was  named  "Legislator  of 
the  Year"  for  1981  by  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association,  and  also  was  named  man  of  the 
year  for  1980  by  the  Massachusetts  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans. 

John  R.  Stahl,  San  Francisco,  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  Evanescent  Press. 

Kenneth  Starr  (A.M.)  is  legal  counselor 
and  chief  of  staff  for  U.S.  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Roger  Stegman  has  opened  his  private 
practice  of  oncology  and  hematology  in  Des 
Moines,  Wash. 

/i)Si7'/!  M.  Stokes,  jr.,  is  manager  of  data 
processing  administration  with  the  M.  W. 
Kellogg  Co.  in  Houston. 

Stefthen  A.  Wiener,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  is 
an  attorney  with  the  law  offices  of  Howard 
Lee  Schiff,  P.C.,  in  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

70       '"'''  ^PPOVort  Blitzer  and  her  hus- 
/  \J       band,  David,  of  New  York  City, 
report  the  birth  of  Mark  Rappoport  on  March 
27.  Judi  is  a  vice  president  and  senior  project 
manager  at  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New 
York  City. 

Barbara  Jacohskind  (Ph.D.,  '67  A.M.)  is 
teaching  English  at  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts University,  in  North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Natacha  Pl'olnikoff  Mann  (Ph.D.,  '70 


A.M.),  Pelham,  N.Y.,  is  a  teacher  at  Rve 
(N.Y.)  High  School. 

William  Albert  Morrison  and  Carol 
Richmond  Morrison ,  Bedford,  Mass.,  report 
the  birth  of  James  Ian  on  March  26. 

Charles  Rupert  Oysler  writes,  "C.  Lorence 
Olson  and  I  are  living  together  with  our  wives 
and  families  on  a  farm  in  east  Tennessee, 
where  we  raise  organic  vegetables,  goats, 
and  bees.  We  teach  music  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  evening  school  and  a  local  music 
store,  and  perform  locally  on  banjo,  guitar, 
harmonica,  dobro,  fiddle,  and  autoharp. 
Larry  recently  completed  an  instruction  book 
The  Secrets  of  Country/  Fuidling.  Our  long-time 
involvement  with  nutrition  and  natural  heal- 
ing has  led  to  a  business  interest  in  distribut- 
ing spirulina  pljinkton,  an  algae  which  is  a 
naturally  complete  food.  We  are  interested  in 
contacting  other  Brown  alumni  involved  in 
nutrition.  Our  address  is  Route  1,  Hudson 
Road,  Mascot,  Tenn.  37806." 

John  Patberg  (Sc.M.  '72)  and  Dee  Toulson 
Blomstedt  were  married  May  31,  1980,  in 
New  Hope,  Pa.,  and  are  living  in  Cranford, 
N.J.  He  writes:  "We  are  living  in  our  new' 
(1904)  home,  which  I  fondly  call  the  Ark,  be- 
cause of  certain  remarkable  similarities, 
principally  age  and  size.  (However,  we're 
still  waiting  for  the  rain!)  Dee  commutes  to 
New  York  City,  where  she  works  in  the  in- 
vestment management  group  at  the  Bank  of 
New  York.  I'm  working  for  Western  Electric 
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As  thousands  of  gypsy  moths  crawl  out  of 
their  cocoons,  pull  on  their  combat  boots 
and  proceed  to  storm  through  Rhode  Is- 
land, it's  interesting  to  note  other  kinds  of 
transitions  going  on  in  the  alumni 
chrysalis. 

"Where  Are  They  Now?",  asked  Working 
Woman  magazine,  referring  to  yesterday's 
activists  who  are  today's  capitalists.  Jerry 
Rubin  has  donned  a  three-piece  suit  and 
is  working  on  Wall  Street,  artd  many  of 
yesterday's  anti-establishment  activists 
work,  in  some  cases,  for  corporations  and 
conglomerates  they  fought  against  a  few 
years  ago.  WW  remarked  that  the  paradox 
is  not  only  that  this  is  true,  but  that 
former  activists  seem  to  be  happy  and 
prospering  by  working  within  "the  sys- 
tem." Attempting  to  find  out  how  now- 
successful  career  women  reconcile  their 
youthful  principles  with  their  present 
priorities,  WW  talked  u-ith  six  women, 
each  of  whom  believe  that  by  succeeding 
within  the  system  she  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  build  a  more  humanitarian  world, 
and  that  her  activism  has  not  died;  it  is 
being  redefined. 

One  of  those  six  women  was  Susan 
Davis  '63.  Davis,  a  vice  president  at 
Chicago's  South  Shore  Bank,  has 


pioneered  several  ventures  for  minorities 
and  women  from  grass-roots  beginnings 
into  successful  enterprises,  since  working 
on  a  business  magazine  at  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School.  During  the  mid-60s,  Davis 
was  advertising  manager  for  a  black 
community  newspaper  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 
At  a  time  when  the  Boston  black  com- 
munity was  in  an  upheaval,  she  took  on 
the  challenge  of  getting  the  business 
community  involved  through  buying  ad- 
vertising in  a  black  paper.  After  ex- 
periencing virulent  racism,  Davis  later 
took  on  a  job  where  she  met  with  mount- 
ing discrimination  as  a  woman.  "  'I  got 
angrier  and  angrier.'  "  She  eventually 
channelled  her  energy  into  a  newsletter. 
The  Spokeswoman,  for  corporate  leaders, 
government  agencies,  and  women.  By 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  she  felt  she  had 
control  of  her  life.  "  'I  was  a  professional 
and  a  feminist.  I  was  raising  issues  that 
should  have  been  raised  much  earlier.'  " 
She  feels  she  has  done  the  best  she  could 
at  every  stage. 

"  'Looking  back,'  "  she  said,"  'I  feel 
great  about  who  I've  become,  but  1  never 
would  have  conceived  my  life  would  be 
what  it  is  today.  1  never  would  have  imag- 
ined that  I  could  design  a  job  to  suit  my 
skills  and  interests  so  closely.' 
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in  Morristown,  N.].,  as  financial  analysis 
manager  for  switching  products." 

Valerie  Raytnond,  New  York  City,  writes: 
"1  married  John  Falxa,  an  Angeleno,  in  the 
summer  of  1979,  and  have  been  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  in  psychology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity since  January  1980.  Meanwhile,  1  am 
continuing  to  work  at  the  Dalton  School  as 
an  educational  specialist." 

Raymond  R.  Reeder  (Ph.D.)  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment of  Elizabethtovvn  College  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa. 

Francis  R.  Rothftein  and  Stephen  S.  Wolk 
were  married  Mav  20  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  they  are  living.  She  is  director  of 
senior  citizens  housing  with  B'nai  B'rith  In- 
ternational in  Washington.  He  is  treasurer  of 
the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Sta'en  A.  Schonfeld  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  medicine  for  pulmonary  dis- 
eases at  Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus. 

Gerald  £.  Smith.  Salem,  N.H.,  is  writing 
ads  and  greeting  cards  and  doing  marketing 
research.  He  writes  that  during  his  time  off, 
he  conducted  a  search  that  disclosed  that 
New  Hampshire  is  still  the  most  fertile 
ground  for  employment  and  income  in  his 
field. 

Stei'en  E.  Wilbur,  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  is 
a  representative  of  the  International  Human 
Assistance  Program  in  Colombo. 


^7 "I        Francisco  A.  Besosa  has  set  up  a 
/  A       private  law  practice  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Michelle  Rascio  Cashman  (M.A.T.)  is  liv- 
ing in  New  York  City. 

David  Cavanagh ,  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  a 
senior  statistician  with  Technology  and  Eco- 
nomics, Inc.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Leonard  H.  Grossman,  Ipswich,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  counsel- 
ing center  of  the  Cape  Cod  Alcoholism  Inter- 
vention and  Rehabilitation  Unit  in  Falmouth, 
Mass.  He  had  been  with  the  Cape  unit  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health's  Division  of  Alcoholism,  for  which 
he  was  regional  coordinator  of  health  educa- 
tion for  southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Mark  Banner  and  Tracy  Elizabeth  Wes- 
tervelt  were  married  March  7  in  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  are  living  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where  he  is  employed  by  Anheuser- 
Busch.  She  was  employed  by  Air  California 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California. 

Dorothy  Michelivait  Fickenscher  (M.A.T.) 
is  president  of  Michelwait  &  Associates,  con- 
sultants, in  San  Diego. 

Robert  A.  Finn,  Norton,  Mass.,  is  director 
of  strategic  planning  with  Hasbro  Industries 
in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Tliornas  E.  Gavin  111  and  his  wife,  Linnea, 
of  Palos  Heights,  III.,  report  the  birth  of 
Michael  Walter  on  March  31.  They  have  an- 


other son,  Thomas  E.  IV,  3.  Tom  III  is  cur- 
rently a  vice  president  of  advertising  and 
sales  development  with  the  Southwest  Mes- 
senger Newspapers,  a  chain  of  fourteen 
weekly  newspapers  serving  southwestern 
Chicago  and  some  eighteen  suburban  com- 
munities. 

Dr.  Irwin  Goldstein  is  an  instructor  in  the 
department  of  urology  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine.  This  year  he  earned  first 
prize  for  his  clinical  essav  from  the  American 
Urological  Association  and  has  been 
awarded  a  National  Kidnev  Foundahon  Fel- 
lowship for  1981-82.  In  July,  he  will  become 
assistant  director  of  urology  at  Boston  City 
Hospital.  He  reports  that  in  between  his 
medical  duties  he  finds  time  to  play  with  his 
children,  Bryan,  4',  and  Lauren,  2.  His  wife  is 
Susan  Wotiz  Goldstein,  who  writes:  "I  am  busy 
at  home  raising  Bryan  and  Lauren  and  assist- 
ing Irwin  with  his  work.  This  past  year  I  have 
been  treasurer  of  A.N. Y.H.O.W.,  a  club  for 
wives  of  residents  and  fellows  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  and  after  serving 
three  years  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
University  Hospital  Aid  Association,  the 
hospital  auxiliary,  I  am  completing  my  term 
as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  board." 

Bakul  R.  Kamani  (Sc.M.),  Lakeland,  Fla., 
is  a  technical  specialist  with  the  research  and 
development  department  of  Estech  General 
Chemicals. 

Stephen  E.  Lammers  (Ph.D.),  associate 


Redefining  '60s  activism,  sitting  out  the 
baseball  strike,  bypassing  the  corporate  ladder 


The  baseball  strike  created  all  kinds  of 
changes  for  major  league  players;  some 
tended  bar,  some  dug  graves,  some  just 
bided  their  time.  The  strike  came  at  a  par- 
ticularly inauspicious  time  for  Bill  Almon 
'75,  shortstop  for  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 
Almon,  who  was  an  Ail-American  at 
Brown,  had  had  a  rough  few  years  since 
leaving  Brown  and  signing  with  the  San 
Diego  Padres  in  1974.  (He  finished  his 
studies  at  Brown  in  1979).  By  1977  he  was 
San  Diego's  regular  shortstop  as  a  rookie, 
even  though  he  had  made  forty-one  er- 
rors, the  most  in  the  league  that  season. 
In  a  Providence  journal-Bulletin  story  writ- 
ten at  the  height  of  the  strike,  Almon  said 
that  he  felt  his  aggressive  style,  his 
willingness  to  try  for  the  difficult  balls 
and  to  attempt  the  near-impossible 
throws,  contributed  to  his  errors  record. 
In  1978  he  was  traded  to  Montreal,  then 
signed  with  the  Mets,  who  ignominiously 
dropped  him  a  few  days  before  Christmas 
last  year. 

'It  hurts,'  "  he  said  of  the  dump- 
ing." 'It's  getting  fired.  It's  hard  on  the 
pride,  especially  when  I  felt  I  had  the 
ability  to  play,  that  I  didn't  have  to  go 
begging.  But  it  does  feel  funny  dealing 
from  a  weak  posiHon.'  " 


Almon  was  determined  to  give  it  one 
more  shot,  although  "  'I  was  twenty- 
eight,  a  kind  of  difficult  age.'  "  He  signed 
with  the  Chicago  White  Sox,  went  south 
with  a  minor  league  contract,  and  got  a 
real  break  when  two  shortstops  ahead  of 
him  were  injured.  He  was  called  up  and 
played  in  thirty-one  spring  training 
games  this  year,  making  everything  of  the 
opportunity.  He  was  on  his  way  possibly 
to  the  best  season  of  his  career,  and 
perhaps  even  a  place  on  the  league's 
All-Star  team.  Then  the  strike,  and  they 
were  all  out. 

Phlegmatic  about  the  strike,  Almon 
said,  "  'No  one  will  come  out  a  winner, 
no  matter  what  happens.'  "  Before  the 
strike  ended,  he  fulfilled  speaking  en- 
gagements and  spent  the  first  summer  in 
eight  years  with  his  family. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  be  transformed 
from  an  intense  academic  type  interested 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  truth,  and 
an  occasional  good  time  to  a  successful 
business  person,  high-powered  and  on 
the  way  up?  Not  as  long  for  some  people 
as  others,  obviously.  According  to  a 
Harper's  Bazaar  story  on  "Five  Successful 
Men  Under  30,"  "some  men  spend  years 


working  their  way  up  the  corporate  lad- 
der; others  do  it  several  rungs  at  a  time  — 
or,  better  still,  bypass  the  ladder  alto- 
gether." Alexis  Irenee  du  Pont,  Jr.  '77 
was  profiled  as  one  of  the  bypassers. 
After  graduating  from  Brown,  du 
Pont  began  his  career  as  an  assistant  pro- 
ducer at  Grey  Advertising  —  one  of  the 
largest  agencies  in  New  York  —  then 
switched  to  a  smaller  company  with 
greater  flexibility  and  a  more  intense 
work  load.  He  is  currently  working  as 
"one  of  the  brightest  and  youngest  pro- 
ducers of  radio  and  television  commer- 
cials at  Marsteller  Inc.,  an  offshoot  of  Bur- 
son  Marsteller  in  New  York."  He  likes  the 
job  with  the  smaller  organization  because 
it  "allows  you  to  become  more  directly 
involved  with  the  artistic  creation,  and 
equally  important,  to  deal  with  a  variety 
of  accounts."  In  his  spare  time  du  Pont 
has  become  something  of  an  authority  on 
the  repair  of  antique  cars  (he's  presently 
working  on  a  1952  Allard),  and  he  "fits 
in"  a  few  other  activities:  as  a  technical 
adviser  on  a  cable  television  comedy 
show;  interest  in  a  range  of  video  prod- 
ucts —  particularly  video  lasers,  which, 
he  predicts,  will  become  the  great  equal- 
izer of  education;  and  photography.  K.H. 
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professor  of  religion  at  Lafayette  College  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  has  received  the  1981  Christian 
R.  and  Mary  F.  Lindback  Award  for  distin- 
guished teaching  and  contribution  to  the 
Lafayette  campus  communit\'.  He  has  twice 
before  been  recognized  for  superior  teaching. 
He  is  a  specialist  in  Christian  ethics,  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  and  religion's  relationship 
to  society. 

Rofnlyii  Laudati  is  a  licensed  clinical  psy- 
chologist who  specializes  in  obesity  and 
stress-related  disorders  in  her  private  prac- 
tice in  Brea,  Calif.  She  was  recently  elected 
secretary  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Psy- 
chological Association. 

Donald  C.  Mann,  Pelham,  N.Y.,  is  mar- 
keting director  of  Bloom  &  Gelf,  a  direct- 
response  advertising  agency  in  New  York. 

Craig  S.  Milncr  writes  that  in  May  he 
completed  the  first  year  of  working  in  Boston 
as  an  account  executive  with  Kaufman  As- 
sociates, a  Boston  industrial  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency  headed  by  Roger  W. 
Kaufman  '50.  Craig  and  his  wife,  Evelyn,  and 
three  stepdaughters  have  moved  to  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  after  ten  years  in  Maine. 

Carollc  Sulnicrs  Perkinf,  New  York  City,  is 
a  TV  producer  with  Complon  Advertising  in 
New  York  City. 

Linda  E.  Saltzman,  Mankato,  Minn.,  a 
criminologist,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
sociology  at  Mankato  State  University. 

Anlhoni/  Sanlomcro  (Ph.D.)  and  Marlcna 
Bclviio  Saiilonicro  (see  '68),  Wynnewood,  Pa., 
report  the  birth  of  their  second  child.  Marc 
Anthony,  on  Jan.  28.  They  have  a  daughter, 
Jill  Renee,  2.  Tony  is  a  professor  of  finance  at 
the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Richard  O.  Sclnmh  has  been  named  the 
new  headmaster  of  Lexington  (Ky.)  School. 
He  had  been  director  of  development  and 
alumni  relations  at  the  University  Liggett 
School  in  Crosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Doiiglai^  A.  Smith,  Stanhope,  N.J.,  is 
executive  director  of  Waterloo  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  in  Stanhope. 

Margaret  Ci'lc-Tomninfini  (Ph.D.),  Bos- 
ton, is  an  associate  professor  of  English  at 
Boston  State  College. 

^^       Laura  Tweet  Brelas,  Tolland,  Conn., 
/  ^       describes  herself  as  an  apartment 
superintendent  and  mother  —  the  "Super- 
mom"  of  Norwegian  Wood  Apartments  in 
Tolland. 

Hihiing  Hedbcrg.  Providence,  was  re- 
cently appointed  head  librarian  of  the  Norton 
(Mass.)  Public  Librar\'.  He  has  been  a  refer- 
ence librarian  at  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Public 
Library  for  the  past  two  years. 

Stci'cn  A.  lufczi/k,  Lincoln,  R.L,  was  re- 
cently promoted  to  copy  editor  at  the  Wmn- 
socket  Call. 

Christian  P.  Keitel,  Cary,  N.C.,  is  man- 
ager of  accounting  operations  in  the  micro- 
electronics operation  of  General  Electric  in 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

VV.  Alasdair  B.  MacPluvi  (Ph.D.,  '71 
A.M.),  Niantic,  Conn.,  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Connecticut  College  in  New 
London. 

Douglas  Price,  Tampa,  Fla.,  recently  won 
two  titles  at  the  Mr.  Peach  Slate  body- 
building competition  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  won 
the  Mr.  Peach  State  and  Mr.  Life  champi- 
onships at  the  AAU-sanctioned  event. 


Daniel  A.  Ross  and  Amy  Adelson  were 
married  Feb.  27  in  New  York  City,  where 
they  are  associates  in  the  law  firm  of  Botein, 
Hays,  Sklar  &  Herzberg.  She  graduated  from 
University  Heights  College  of  New  York 
University  and  from  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Dr.  Bonnie  Saks  and  Dr.  Mark  Maltzer,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  report  the  birth  of  Eric 
Justin  on  March  15.  She  is  finishing  her  resi- 
dency in  psychiatry  at  Yale  and  has  been 
awarded  a  three-year  fellowship  in  epidem- 
iology with  the  National  Institutes  of  Men- 
tal Health.  She  writes,  "Besides  taking  care 
of  Eric,  my  husband,  a  practicing  obstetri- 
cian gynecologist,  and  1  collaborate  as  cer- 
tified sex  therapists." 

Margaret  M.  Stroock,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  a 
lawyer  with  Holme  Roberts  &  Owen  in  Den- 
ver. 

Steven  H.  Wagner,  Riverside,  Conn.,  is 
vice  president  and  manager  of  First  Union  In- 
ternational Banking  Corp.,  in  New  York 
City. 

^'3       Nana/  Cassidy  has  joined  the  legal 
/  J       department  of  Textron  in  Provi- 
dence. 

Richards.  Chernock,  Beacon,  NY.,  is  a 
senior  associate  engineer  with  IBM  in 
Hopewell  Junction,  NY. 

Dr  Louis  Colai>ecchio  ('76  M.D.)  is  a  der- 
matologist in  Narragansett,  R.I. 

Edmond  Di  Renna.  Denver,  Colo.,  is  a 
sales  engineer  with  Tektronix,  Inc.,  in  En- 
glewood,  Colo. 

David  E.  Duhaime  and  Dr.  Claire  Flanagan 
(see  '75)  were  married  April  1 1  in  Larchmont, 
N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.  He  is 
a  psychologist  at  the  Benchmark  School,  a 
school  for  children  with  learning  disabilities, 
in  Media,  Pa.,  and  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

janel  Nusinoff  Egelhofcr  and  her  husbantf. 
Dr.  lohn  A.  Egelhofcr  (see  '74),  live  in  Holy- 
oke,  Mass.  She  is  the  assistant  editor  of  The 
Alumnus  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Amherst. 

Richard  C.  Fulljames,  Bethel,  Conn.,  is  an 
associate  actuary  with  the  Wyatt  Co.  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Laura  Verstegcn  Kasser,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  is  a  compensation  specialist  with 
Paradyne  Corporation  in  Largo,  Fla. 

Paul  Madonick  (A.M.)  is  manager  of  Phil 
Madonick  in  Brooklyn. 

Jeffrey  D.  Meri'is,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  had 
been  assistant  Virginia  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  working  in  Fairfax,  prior  to  theSfar's 
going  out  of  business  in  August. 

Joel  G.  Pickar,  Davis,  Calif.,  is  a  Ph.D. 
student  in  biophysics  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis  and  is  studying  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  the  nervous  system. 

Stephan  S.  Russo,  New  York  City,  is 
director  of  the  youth  adult  program  with 
Goddard-Riverside  Community  Center  in 
New  York  City. 

]cffrey  Schreck  is  an  associate  with  the  lau- 
firm  of  Edwards  and  Angell  in  Providence.  In 
1980,  he  graduated  from  Rutgers  School  of 
Law,  where  he  had  been  research  editor  of 
the  Laze  Rcvieic. 

Carol  Ellis  Thompson,  Washington,  D.C., 
received  her  M.A.  in  educaHon  in  1977  from 
Stanford  University  and  is  an  executive 
assistant  for  Congressman  Tom  Lantos  (D- 


Calif.)  in  Washington. 

Judith  LdiMrds  Zwicker  (Ph.D.)  is  a  con- 
sultant on  air  pollution  data  in  St.  Louis. 

^A        Dr.  Jeffrey  Austerlitz  ('78  M.D.)  has 
/  ^t       completed  his  residency  in  internal 
medicme  at  Roger  Williams  Hospital  in  Prov- 
idence and  is  now  working  in  an  Indian 
Health  Service  hospital  in  Clarence,  Okla. 
Dr.  Austerlitz  reports  that  he  and  Joanne 
Lynn  Sherman  were  married  in  Manning 
Chapel  last  year. 

Thomas  Briere  and  Patricia  Critch  were 
married  March  21  in  Medford,  Mass.,  and  are 
living  in  Stoneham,  Mass.  He  is  a  process 
development  engineer  with  Honeywell,  in 
Lexington,  Mass.  She  attends  Middlesex 
Community  College. 

Charles  M.  Edelsherg  (A.M.)  is  coor- 
dinator for  the  Franklin  (Ohio)  County  Board 
of  Education  on  a  basic  skills  improvement 
priigram  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  For  the  past  three  years,  he  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  classrooms, 
supervising  student  teachers  and  instructing 
teachers  in  language  arts  and  English  com- 
position. 

Dr.  John  A.  Egelhofcr  {-77  M.D.)  and  his 
wife,  Janet  Nusinoff  Egelhofcr  (see  '73),  live  in 
Hol\  oke,  Mass.  He  is  practicing  in  Spring- 
field. 

David  B.  Epstein  has  been  named  assist- 
ant vice  president  of  the  corporate  finance 
department  of  Citibank  in  New  York  City. 

Karen  Freeman,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  is  a 
market  administrator  with  AT&T  Long  Lines 
in  Washington,  DC. 

Christopher  A.  Callo  and  his  wife,  Deb- 
bie, report  the  birth  of  a  daughter  on  May  22, 
1980.  Christopher  is  an  audit  manager  at  Ar- 
thur Young  and  Company  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Tama  Crcenherg.  Chappac]ua,  N.Y.,  is 
working  in  Nestle's  product  management 
department  in  White  Plains. 

Melanie  Jones  directed  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity's production  of  Curse  of  the  Slanting 
Class,  which  was  produced  as  part  of  the  1981 
Steinman  Festival  of  the  Arts  at  the  univer- 
sity. Melanie  has  been  associated  with  Trin- 
ity Square  Repertory  Co.  in  Providence  for 
seven  years. 

Dr.  Stnu-n  P.  Kalter  ('78  M.D.)  is  chief 
medical  resident  for  1981-82  in  the  depart- 
ment of  internal  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Medical  School  in  Houston.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Steve  plans  to  begin  a  fellowship 
in  hematology-oncology  at  the  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Hospital  in  Houston. 

lefp-ey  Lester  and  his  wife,  Laurie,  of  Jer- 
sey City,  N.J.,  report  the  birth  of  Adam  Seth 
on  March  17. 

Eric  Miller,  San  Francisco,  recently 
joined  Bancroft-Whitney,  a  legal  publishing 
house,  as  an  associate  editor.  Rick,  a  member 
of  the  California  bar,  has  lived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco since  his  May  1979  graduation  from 
Boston  University  School  of  Law.  He  would 
enjoy  hearing  from  friends  at  1015  Masonic 
Ave.,  Apt.  2,  San  Francisco  94117.  This  cor- 
rects a  note  in  the  April  issue. 

Mercedes  B.  Padrino  (M.A.T.),  Quincy, 
Mass.,  is  an  educational  consultant. 

]aines  A.  Phillips  III  reports  that  he  has 
accepted  a  research  fellowship  at  the  energy 
systems  project  of  the  East-West  Center  in 
Honolulu,  where  he  is  writing  his  Ph.D.  dis- 
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sertation  for  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  on  the  topic  of  U.S.  energy  secu- 
rity and  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

Stci'cn  Rattiicr  recently  was  transferred  to 
the  London,  England,  bureau  of  the  Neiv  York 
Times,  where  he  is  an  economics  corre- 
spondent for  the  Times. 

L.  Joseph  Rose  and  Stephanie  Silva  were 
married  Feb.  14  in  North  Attleboro,  Mass., 
and  are  living  in  Providence.  Joseph  is  a 
self-employed  musician.  Douglas  j.  Rose  '80 
attended  the  wedding. 

Ellen  Davis  Sullivan  and  Jack  Sullivan 
were  married  in  October  and  are  living  in 
Tewksbury,  Mass.  She  is  an  assistant  counsel 
in  the  law  department  of  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  where  Jack  is  in 
the  computer  department.  Attending  the 
wedding  were  jnnet  Loiighlin  Babcock  and  Chipi 
Babcock  71. 

Bruce  Wilks,  Providence,  was  recently 
promoted  to  manager  of  the  Wayland  Square 
office  in  Providence  of  the  Old  Colony/ 
Newport  National  Banks. 

7  f%       /"'"'  ^'  Berylson  has  joined  the 
/  c/       Boston  corporate  finance  office  of 
Blyth,  Eastman,  Paine  &  Webber  as  an  in- 
vestment banker. 

josselyu  Hallowell  Bliss  and  her  husband. 
Dr.  Tlnvuas  Bliss,  Jr.  (see  '65),  report  the  birth 
of  a  son,  Ned.  The  Blisses  also  adopted  a 
child,  Anna,  from  Korea  last  year.  They  live 
in  Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Dr.  jerry  P.  Bromau  and  Lucie  M.  Chaput 
were  married  June  30,  1979,  in  Chatham, 
Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Columbia,  S.C., 
where  he  is  completing  a  year  of  residency  at 
Moncrief  Army  Hospital.  He  graduated  from 
Tufts  Dental  School  in  June  1980.  He  and  his 
wife  will  be  living  in  Babenhausen,  Ger- 
many, for  the  next  three  years. 

Dr.  Claire  Flanagan  and  David  Edmund 
Duhaime  {see  '73)  were  married  April  11  in 
Larchmont,  N.Y.,  and  are  living  in  Lans- 
downe.  Pa.  She  is  a  pediatric  resident  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Candice  E.  Francis,  Oakland,  Calif.,  is  a 
radio  producer  for  KPFA  radio  and  a  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  in  the  Berkeley 
Unified  School  District. 

Michael  A.  Golrick  is  working  in  the  pub- 
lic library  system  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  now 
holds  an  M.B.A.  from  the  University  of 
Arizona.  Michael  and  his  wife,  Jill,  report 
that  their  first  child,  Gregory  Mark,  was  born 
July  27,  1980.  The  child  is  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  alumni;  his  grandparents  include 
Joan  Fitzgerald  Colrick  '47  and  among  the 
great-grandparents  are  MnrA' /4.  Golrick  '19 
and  Alfred  L.  Fitzgerald  '24. 

Dr.  Ronald  P.  Crelsanicr  is  a  resident  in 
orthopedic  surgery  at  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  New  York. 

Brett  M.  Harpier  has  been  named  market- 
ing promotion  specialist  with  Beckett  Paper 
Co.  in  Hamilton,  Ohio.  He  had  been  working 
at  an  advertising  agency  while  producing 
limited  edition  silkscreen  prints  on  his  own. 

Peter  M.  Hunt  and  Elisabeth  Jacobs  were 
married  March  26  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  are 
living  in  New  York  City.  He  is  with  Paine, 
Webber,  Jackson  and  Curtis  in  New  York 
City.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Briarcliff  College 
and  has  been  employed  at  the  Chrotiicle  of 
Higher  Education  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Gayl  A.  Jones  (Ph.D.,  '73  A.M.),  jyi  as- 


sistant professor  of  English  and  of  Afro- 
American  and  African  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  has  received  that  univer- 
sity's Henry  Russel  Award,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  a  younger  member  of  the  faculty 
for  scholarly  achievement  and  promise.  She 
has  written  two  novels  and  several  short 
stories,  poems,  and  plays. 

Gregory  M.  Jones,  Triangle,  Va.,  is  a 
graduate  student  in  environmental  sciences. 
He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  general 
studies,  biology  and  literature  in  1979  from 
American  University  in  Washington. 

Brian  E.  Lacey  andBessie Barnett  Lacey  '77, 
Randallstown,  Md.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Brandon,  last  Nov.  1. 

Lt.  Charles  Harold  Leach  and  Charlene 
Louise  Wilkins  were  married  Dec.  6  in  Oak 
Harbor,  Wash. ,  where  they  are  living.  He  is  a 
flight  officer  at  Whidbey  Naval  Air  Station. 
She  is  a  1980  graduate  of  Seattle  University. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Lury  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  radiology  department  at  St.  Raphael 
Hospital  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Andreiv  G.  Malis  writes:  "I  am  now  with 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  research  and  consulting  firm,  where  I 
am  coordinating  software  development  for 
the  ARPANET  nationwide  computer  net- 
work. My  wife,  Leslie,  is  the  director  of  pub- 
lications of  the  Boston  Ballet  Co.  We  have  a 
house  in  Brighton,  near  Boston  College,  in  a 
country-like  setting  that  pleases  our  cat  to  no 
end." 

Peter  G.  Piness  has  been  at  The  School  for 
International  Training  in  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
working  toward  a  master's  in  international 
administration.  He  hopes  to  work  in  the  rural 
development  of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Zaire  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Marilyn  Stern  is  a  freelance  photographer 
and  teacher  in  New  York  City. 

Alexander  Szaho,  fr.,  and  his  wife, 
Madeleine,  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  report  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  Alexander  Kyle  III,  on  Dec. 
25.  Alex  Jr.  is  in  product  management  at 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  in  New  York  City, 
and  Madeleine  is  an  account  representative 
with  IBM  in  New  York  City. 

Vassie  Ware  Taylor,  Providence,  is  a 
postdoctoral  research  associate  in  biology  at 
Brown.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in 
May. 

lohn  D.  Teu'he\/  (Ph.D.)  has  joined  Jordan 
Gorrill  Associates  as  manager  of  earth  sci- 
ences. He  had  been  project  manager  with  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley. 

Guy  H.  Tattle  formed  an  energy  engi- 
neering consulting  firm.  Energy  Projects, 
Inc.,  in  Atlanta  last  year.  Guy  then  went  on 
the  road  with  a  Canadian  movie  outfit  work- 
ing as  assistant  art  director  for  the  film.  Hard 
Feeling. 

Dr.  Jeffrey  S.  Warren  is  practicing  dentis- 
try in  Danbury,  Conn. 

^7/1       Gary  £.  Alger  has  completed  his 
/   \J       studies  at  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School.  He  reports  that  he  mar- 
ried Judy  Bragg  on  June  2,  1979. 

Donna  Conrad  (A.M.)  and  Clifford  L.  Sel- 
bert  were  married  Feb.  14  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  where  they  are  living.  She  is  a  writer. 
He  graduated  from  RISD  in  landscape  arts 
and  is  a  land  architect  and  graphic  designer. 

Lisa  Greenwald,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 


an  account  executive  in  advertising  with 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Hartford. 

Margaret  Guerin  and  Dr.  Preston  Calvert 
('79  M.D.)  were  married  on  Oct.  22,  1977,  in 
Providence  and  are  living  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  where  she  is  an  economist  with  the 
antitrust  division  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington.  He  is  a  first-year  resident  in 
neurology  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington.  Attending  the  wed- 
ding were  Dr.  Michael  Cropp  ('79  M.D.)  and 
Sylvia  Schwart. 

Robert  Miorelli  and  Karen  Lee  Stevenson 
were  married  Jan.  31  in  Manchester,  Conn., 
and  are  living  in  Vernon,  Conn.  He  is  a  com- 
puter systems  support  specialist  for  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft  in  East  Hartford,  and  she  is 
attending  the  Computer  Processing  Institute. 

Lorentz  D.  Preysz  is  a  cardiovascular  con- 
sultant with  Preysz  Precision  Instruments  in 
Boston. 

Paul  Romary.  Boston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  legislative  aide  to  Massachusetts 
state  representative  Thomas  Lynch.  Paul  had 
been  working  for  a  Boston  suburban  daily 
paper. 

Nancy  E.  Rosenberg  is  a  music  teacher 
with  the  Providence  School  Department. 

Marc  W.  Sciscoe  is  an  associate  in  the  law 
firm  of  Baker  &  Davis  in  Indianapolis. 

Clinton  C.  Scott,  jr.,  San  Francisco,  is  a 
law  student. 

Margery  Smith,  Chicago,  received  her 
M.A.T.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1978. 

Thomas  D.  Smith,  Boston,  is  a  registered 
nurse  and  research  associate  with  University 
Hospital  in  Boston. 

Nanc]/  A.  Tucker,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  an 
environmental  planner  with  the  city  of  Bel- 
levue.  Wash. 

Christopher  G.  Wright,  Durham,  N.C., 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Stanford  University 
in  June  1980  and  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  department  of  mathematics  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

Mary  Claire  Zannini,  London,  England,  is 
second  vice  president  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  London. 

^7^7       Elizabeth  Barnett,  Hamden,  Conn., 
/   /         reports  that  she  is  a  student 
("eternally!"). 

Lois  B.  Bryant,  New  York  City,  is  a  free- 
lance artist  and  textile  designer. 

Michael  Cook  (Ph.D.)  is  assistant  manager 
of  ComputerLand  in  Philip,  Australia. 

Jacqueline  A.  French,  Providence,  is  a 
medical  student  at  Brown. 

Bonnie  G.  Friedmann  is  working  at  the 
Bender  Rare  Book  Room  at  Mills  College  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  She  invites  friends  to  contact 
her  at  2710-B  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley  94705. 

Dr.  Michael  Fuller  (M.D.)  has  opened  his 
practice  in  internal  medicine  in  Arlington, 
Mass.  He  also  is  associated  with  Belmont 
Medical  Associates  in  Cambridge. 

Ann  M.  Galligan  has  received  her  mas- 
ter's in  communication  from  Columbia.  She 
is  working  at  Acoustiguide,  Inc.  in  New  York 
setting  up  recorded  tours  for  art  exhibitions. 

Dr.  CarleneA.  Haivkslei/  ('80  M.D.),  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  is  an  intern  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington. 

Kristin  R.  Hayes  is  practicing  corporate 
law  with  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Saul, 
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Ewing,  Remick  and  Saul  She  received  her 
degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Law  in  May  1^80. 

Oreii  lacoby,  Stonington,  Conn.,  is  the 
writer,  director,  and  editor  of /4s  Loii^  as  Viere 
IS  Life,  a  film  of  a  )Oung  family  facing  the 
death  of  a  parent  with  the  added  support  of  a 
hospice  home  care  team  He  was  a  recipient 
of  a  foreign  film  scholarship  to  Itah'  and  was 
recognized  by  the  American  Film  Institute  in 
1979  with  the  Young  Filmmaker  Award. 

Dr.  Kerry  Kelly  (M.D,),  Grymes  Hill, 
N.Y.,  has  became  the  first  woman  medical 
officer  in  the  n6-year  history  of  the  New 
York  City  Fire  Department.  She  has  a  private 
practice  in  addition  to  her  duties  with  the  fire 
department. 

BesfieBariiell  Laeni  andBrian  £  Laccy  '75, 
Randallstown,  Md.,  report  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Brandon,  on  Nov.  1. 

Michael  C.  hneeiignih.  Di\  Hills,  N.Y., 
and  his  wife,  Nancy,  report  the  birth  of  Jason 
Isaac  on  March  11. 

Victor  D.  Leivis  III  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School  in 
May  and  is  an  intern  in  internal  medicine  at 
the  Graduate  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He 
will  be  a  resident  in  radiolog\'  at  the  Hospital 
of  the  Universil)  of  Pennsylvania  in  1982. 

Deborah  Neimelh.  Bronx,  N.Y.,  is  a  sales 
representative  with  t.  R   Squibb  &  Sons  in 
New  Brunswick,  N  J 

Brock  I  .  Oslxini.  Providence,  is  a  Ph.D. 
candidate  in  applied  mathematics  at  Brown, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  IBM  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.Y. 

/.  Daviii  Ouli\ihan.  Greenwich,  Conn.,  is 
an  assistant  treasurer  with  Bankers  Trust  Co. 
in  New  York  City. 

Barbara  S.  Pook,  New  York  City,  is  an 
assistant  technical  director  at  the  Juilliard 
School . 

Slei'eii  I .  Ptioi'oto  (A.M.)  has  |oined 
LeBeau,  Leicht  &  Santangini  Advertising,  of 
Rumford,  R.I.,  as  a  copywriter.  He  and  his 
wife,  Carole,  live  in  Providence. 

Kirk  S.  Piin'ts.  )ameshurg,  \.J.,  is  a  flight 
attendant  with  Pan  Am  Flight  Service  at  J.  F. 
Kennedy  Airport  in  lamaica,  N.Y. 

Mark  (5   Putnam.  Forest  Park,  Okla.,  is 
president  of  Putnam  Buick  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

Mary  Wendell  Rhea,  Athens,  Ca.,  is  a 
master's  degree  student  in  geology  at  the 
University  of  Georgia. 

Richard  Shalvoy  (Ph.D.,  '74  Sc.M.)  and 
his  wife,  of  Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.,  report 
the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Anastasia  Estelle, 
on  June  13,  1980.  He  is  a  research  chemist 
with  Stauffer  Chemical  Co.  in  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.Y, 

Alan  Schwartz  received  his  M.D.  from 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  in  June.  Last 
January  and  February  he  and  a  friend  from 
Harvard  Medical  School  spent  two  months  in 
Lima,  Peru,  doing  laboratory-  research  on 
Leishmaniasis,  which  produces  skin  lesions. 
While  there,  they  took  trips  into  the  moun- 
tains to  bring  health  care  to  the  Indians  and 
to  collect  samples  for  their  lab  work. 

Stefan  SImer  (Ph.D.),  Alexandria,  Va.,  is 
a  consultant  with  System  Planning  Corp.  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

Brian  P.  Thomas  writes  that  "1  am  alive 
and  well  and  in  New  York  City  as  assistant 
editor  of  Tlie  New  Leader,  a  bi-v\'eekly  maga- 
zine." continued  on  page  46 
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Jonathan  Morris  V8: 
Musical  woodworker 


The  block-long,  nineteenth-century  cast- 
iron  facade  of  the  Kelh  building  in  Milan, 
Ohio,  named  for  a  local  merchant  w  ho  built  it 
during  Milan's  heyday  as  a  grain-shipping 
center,  overlooks  the  tree-shaded  town 
square.  Several  blocks  away  stands  the  boy- 
hood home  of  Thomas  Fdison,  which  gives 
the  small  town  near  Sandusky  a  little 
more  distinction  than  its  neighboring  burgs. 

A  shiny  brass  plate  on  the  building  reads 
"A.  H.  Dupree  Harpsichords  Inc.  "  and  from 
behind  the  massive  six-foot  wooden  doors 
comes  the  repetitive  sounding  of  a  single 
sour  note  as  someone  adjusts  an  out-of-tune 
harpsichord.  The  sound  is  louder  at  the  top 
of  the  landing  but  fades  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  long  hallway.  A  twist  of  a  doorknob 
reveals  an  airy,  thirteen-foot-ceiling  room 
filled  with  tool  racks,  wooden  v\-orkbenches, 
a  formidable-looking  saw,  and  two  unfin- 
ished harpsichords.  A  fine  film  of  wood 
dust  covers  everything. 

In  the  center  of  the  room,  a  slighllv-built 
young  man  with  a  trim  brow  n  beard  and 
wire-nmmed  glasses  is  struggling  to  fold  a 
harpsichord  case  covering.  Jonathan  Morris 
'78  gives  the  unwieldy  material  one  final  pat 
before  rising  to  his  feet  and  extending  his 
hand.  The  fingers  are  long  and  slender.  The 
shake  is  firm,  the  grasp  of  a  craftsman  who 
works  with  his  hands. 

It's  Saturday  morning  and  by  all  rights 
he  should  be  home  asleep  in  his  apartment  in 
nearby  Oberlin  or  out  walking  his  German 
shepherd,  Bronte  But  the  twenty-four- 
year-old  harpsichord  maker  says  he  doesn't 
mind  making  the  twenty-five-minute  drive 
into  the  shop  on  his  day  off.  For  him,  his 
work  is  a  labor  of  love,  not  merely  an  8-to-5 
job. 

"1  like  working  with  my  hands  and 
working  with  wood,"  he  explains.  "It's  a 
satisfying  medium  and  involves  a  lot  of 
creativity." 

Although  as  a  child  Morris  never  gave 
much  thought  to  making  woodworking  a 
career,  he  does  remember  helping  his  father 
around  the  house  as  a  kid  growing  up  in 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  a  western  suburb  of  Cleve- 
land. He  also  recalls  with  a  modest  touch  of 
pride  the  wooden  salad  bowl  he  made  in  his 
first  junior  high  school  shop  class. 

Morris  kept  his  fingers  flying  during 
high  school  —  but  as  a  musician  rather  than  a 
woodworker.  "I  was  involved  in  seven  dif- 
ferent musical  groups  and  played  alto  sax, 
clarinet,  and  a  little  bit  of  guitar,  "  he  says.  "I 


By  Claudia  Capos 

also  did  a  lot  of  singing  in  a  large  school 
chorus,  a  small  ensemble,  and  a  small  folk 
group  that  1  directed  and  did  arranging  for." 

Although  his  musical  interests  were 
strong,  Morris  was  undecided  when  it  came 
to  selecting  a  college  and  a  course  of  study. 
His  family  had  come  from  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  his  father,  Richard  M.  Morris,  an 
Episcopal  priest  at  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Lakewood,  had  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1947,  so  Jonathan  felt  an  attraction  for  the  Ivy 
League  Fast. 

"I  had  no  idea  «  hat  1  wanted  to  do  or 
what  1  wanted  to  study  or  what  I  wanted  to 
major  in,"  he  says.  "So  that's  basically  why  I 
chose  Brow  n.  I  wanted  a  good  liberal  arts 
education.  I  wanted  to  go  out-of-state.  And  I 
wanted  to  get  away  from  home.  I  liked  the 
feel  of  Brown  —  its  size  and  curriculum  — 
and  decided  to  go  there." 

Over  the  next  four  years,  Morris  sam- 
pled a  number  of  fields  before  settling  on  re- 
ligious studies  and  spent  many  free  hours 
rehearsing  and  performing  with  the  Brown 
Chorus.  It  was,  in  fact,  during  an  overseas 
tour  of  India  with  the  Chorus  in  1976  that  he 
made  some  decisions  about  the  direction  he 
wanted  his  life  to  take. 

"It  was  a  difficult  trip,"  he  recalls,  "and  1 
saw  a  lot  of  things  that  made  me  evaluate 
what  1  was  doing  at  Brown.  The  trip  gave  me 
a  different  perspective  and  brought  changes 
in  my  personal  life   "  He  decided  he  was  not 
cut  out  for  a  traditional  career  in  business 
and  instead  briefly  considered  entering  the 
social  work  field  or  human  services.  When  he 
arrived  in  Denver  with  a  friend  after  gradua- 
tion, he  discovered  very  quickly  that  liberal 
arts  degrees  were  a  dime-a-dozen  and  social 
service  jobs  were  not. 

"The  frusfrating  thing  was  that  all  the 
time  1  knew  1  wanted  to  be  a  woodworker," 
he  says.  Morris  finally  got  his  chance.  A 
woodshop  owner  offered  him  a  job  building 
medicine  cabinets  and  knickknacks  for  art 
shows.  He  took  it. 

"I  felt  it  was  time  to  fry  it,"  he  says.  "It 
was  a  big  step  but  I  felt,  well,  I've  got  a  four- 
year  degree  and  it  hasn't  gotten  me  a  job  yet. 
What  I  really  would  like  to  do  is  woodwork- 
ing." As  things  turned  out,  it  was  not  exactly 
what  he'd  envisioned. 

"I  was  just  a  wood  hack  turning  out 
mass-produced  schlock  for  art  shows,"  he 
explains.  "It  was  frustrating  because  it 
wasn't  fine  woodworking,  which  is  what  I 
wanted  to  be  doing."  When  the  shop  went 


out  of  business  some  months  later,  Jonathan 
Morris  again  found  himself  in  search  of  a  job 
and  eventually  landed  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  work- 
ing in  the  architectural  hardware  department 
of  an  industrial  supply  house.  The  job  was 
mostly  business  and  sales.  He  hated  it.  But 
through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  he  met 
Andy  Dupree,  a  twenty-six-year-old 
harpsichord  designer  and  builder  who  had 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College's  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 

Energetic  and  personable,  Dupree,  who 
is  the  son  of  Brown  Professor  Emeritus  A. 
Hunter  Dupree,  invited  Morris  to  visit  his 
shop  in  Milan.  Soon  Jonathan  was  doing  odd 
jobs  around  the  place  and  when  Andy  of- 
fered him  a  full-time  job,  he  took  it. 


"It  gave  me  a  chance  to  get  back  into 
woodworking,"  says  Morris,  "and  there  was 
the  added  benefit  of  being  able  to  combine  it 
with  my  musical  interests.  I  found  it  reward- 
ing to  have  both  in  a  career." 

It  didn't  take  very  long  for  him  to  dis- 
cover that  building  a  harpsichord  from  the 
ground  up  is  an  intricate,  exacting  process. 
"There's  a  stigma  against  woodworking,  but 
this  is  not  just  manual  labor,"  he  insists.  "It's 
an  intellectual  skill  that  requires  a  lot  of  learn- 
ing. You  have  to  know  why  and  how  the 
pieces  fit  together." 

Currently,  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
harpsichord  master  builders  in  the  country, 
and  Morris  estimates  it  will  be  several  years 
before  he  is  capable  of  constructing  an  in- 


strument from  start  to  finish  himself.  For 
now,  he  is  learning  the  basics  —  how  to  mill 
and  glue  the  basswood  case,  fit  the  Sitka 
spruce  soundboard,  and  lacquer  the  com- 
pletely assembled  instrument. 

"Eventually  I'd  like  to  learn  how  to  play 
the  harpsichord  because  if  I'm  going  to  build 
them,  I  have  to  hear  and  feel  the  instru- 
ments," he  says,  adding  that  it  takes  nearly 
six  weeks  to  complete  one  of  the  $7,900  in- 
struments. Right  now,  he  leaves  the  actual 
designing  to  Dupree,  who  majored  in 
harpsichord  and  organ  at  Oberlin. 

"A  musical  instrument  is  an  acoustical 
system  superimposed  on  an  architectural 
one,"  explains  Morris.  "The  two  must  be 
combined  so  they  make  music  that's  pleas- 
ing. I'm  still  learning  how  the  physics, 
acoustical  properties,  and  musical  system  all 
fit  together." 

He  says  he  has  already  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  history  of  harpsichords  and 
early  music  in  the  short  time  he's  been  work- 
ing. "I  feel  as  though  I'm  back  in  school,"  he 
admits.  "Every  day  is  a  new  lesson.  We  talk 
about  music  and  history  all  day  and  how  it 
relates  to  what  we're  doing.  Andy  is  a  great 
teacher." 

According  to  accounts,  the  harpsichord 
appeared  as  early  as  1427  and  emerged  as  a 
popular  chamber  music  instrument  in  the 
royal  courts  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  Europe.  The  rise  of  the  pianoforte 
and  a  shift  in  musical  tastes  brought  about  its 
decline. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, harpsichords  enjoyed  a  revival,  but  in- 
strument makers  continued  to  construct 
them  along  the  lines  of  the  modern  piano  — 
large,  awkward,  and  very  heavy.  By  the 
1950s  when  the  return  of  early  music,  mainly 
Renaissance  and  baroque,  was  in  full  swing, 
craftsmen  had  returned  to  the  original  six- 
teenth- and  seventeenth-century  designs. 
They  soon  discovered,  however,  that  such 
copies  did  not  hold  up  under  the  stresses  of 
contemporary  performance  conditions.  Thus 
in  recent  years,  harpsichord  making  has 
taken  yet  another  step  in  its  evolution. 

"We're  designing  twentieth-century  in- 
struments that  can  play  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  music,"  says  Morris.  "A 
lot  of  techniques  are  the  same  but  we're 
using  modern  woodworking  tools  and  apply- 
ing our  knowledge  of  acoustics  and  physics. 
We're  definitely  twentieth-century  people, 
not  eighteenth-century  craftsmen." 

More  importantly,  Jonathan  Morris  says 
his  career  as  a  harpsichord  maker  has  con- 
solidated much  of  his  educational  back- 
ground. 

"Right  now,  doing  what  I'm  doing,  I  feel 
my  education  was  worthwhile,"  he  says. 
"My  liberal  arts  background  has  come  into 
play,  and  I  feel  good  about  it." 

Claudia  Capos,  a  former  associate  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Alumnus,  is  now  senior  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News  Sunday  Magazine. 
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Richard  M.  Thomas,  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
Mass.,  is  a  project  engineer  with  Codman  & 
Shurtleff,  in  Randolph,  Mass. 

John  A.  Van  Raalte,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  is  a  teacher. 

Philip  /.  Wisoff,  Fair  Haven,  N.].,  is  a 
computer  engineer  with  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  in  Holmdel,  N.J. 

Ra)uiy  Wallers,  Providence,  recently 
joined  MAXTHREE,  an  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations  firm  specializing  in  multi-image 
audio  visual  presentations,  where  he  is 
music  director  and  responsible  for  all  phases 
of  original  production  of  music,  including 
multi-track  sound.  Last  winter  he  composed 
and  performed  several  commercial  spots  for 
the  National  Basketball  Association  on  CBS. 

fTQ       Roherl  M.  Boyd,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  is 
/  O       staff  analyst  and  project  manager 
in  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  New  York  City. 

Lee  F.  Callander,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  is 
secretary  for  the  journalism  department  at 
Boston  University. 

Amy  Conlrada  (M.A.T.),  Arlington, 
Mass.,  is  an  administrative  assistant  in  the 
department  of  architecture  at  Harvard. 

Paul  Cromwell  is  an  organizer  with  the 
Southern  Woodcutters  Assistance  Project  in 
Thomastown,  Miss. 

Barry  C.  Gens  and  Dianne  E.  Levine  were 
married  in  Providence  in  January  and  are  liv- 
ing in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Clark  University. 

John  Gei'crlz  was  a  scientist  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  last  vear,  and  will  be  entering  law- 
school  this  fall. 

William  Lichtenftein,  of  ABC  News  in 
New  York  Citv,  won  a  1980  Emmy  Award  as 
the  associate  producer  of  "The  Hidden 
Danger,"  an  investigative  report  on  the  au- 
tomobile industry  aired  on  ABC's  "20  20." 

jamef  R.  Love,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  is  a 
securities  analvsl  of  the  office  equipment  in- 
dustry with  Standard  &  Poor's  Corporation 
in  New  York  City. 

Sean  McCracken.  Attleboro,  Mass.,  ran 
the  1981  Boston  marathon  in  2:27,  his  first 
competirtve  marathon. 

Cathryn  Gill  Oulighan,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  is  in  advertising  with  SSCcScB,  Inc.,  in 
New  York  City. 

James  W.  Ryan,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  an 
M.B.A.  candidate  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Erroll  G.  Soiilhers  is  an  officer  with  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Police  Department.  He 
is  also  doing  AAU  competitive  bodybuilding 
training  at  the  World  Gym  in  Santa  Monica. 

Joseph  P.  Stachura,  jr..  Providence,  a 
gemologist  and  importer,  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  Joseph  P.  Stachura  Co.,  in  Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

Cheryl  Weisbard  graduated  from  New 
York  University  School  of  Law  in  Ma  v  and  in 
September  began  a  one-year  judicial  clerk- 
ship tor  U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  Hill  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  She  writes  that  she  would  like 
to  get  in  contact  with  other  Brown  people  in 
Dallas. 

Wendy  Wentworth  and  Walter  Shapiro 
were  married  Aug.  15,  1980,  in  New  York 
City  and  are  living  in  San  Francisco,  where 
she  is  a  freelance  graphic  designer.  Attend- 
ing the  wedding  were  Denise  Clickman  '79, 
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Michael  McGrath,  a  former  Brown  political 
science  professor,  and  Alison  Seidner  '81. 

Matthiio  S.  Zealear,  Sausalito,  Calif.,  is  a 
student  at  the  University  of  California  Medi- 
cal School  in  San  Francisco. 

7Q      ^'"''  '■  Av""'''  New-ton,  Mass.,  is  a 
/  ^       student  at  Boston  College  Law 
School. 

James  Bennett,  Narragansett,  R.L,  is  a 
stockbroker  with  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Co.  in 
Providence. 

Eleanor  Clapp  is  associate  director  of  Wild 
Winds  Organic  Farms  in  Naples,  N.Y. 

Yasmin  A.  Dixon,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  a 
law  student  at  Georgetown  University. 

Susan  H.  Draper  is  a  news  producer  for 
KYW  Television  in  Philadelphia. 

Russell  L.  Eltsuvrlh,  Warren,  R.I.,  is  a 
software  engineer  with  the  Raytheon  Co.  in 
Portsmouth,  R.I. 

Aubrey  F.  Hammond,  jr.,  is  a  second- vear 
student  at  the  University  of  Virginia  School 
of  Law  in  Charlottesville,  where  he  is  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Virgniia  Tax  Rii'ie~u>. 

Paul  E.  Kelly,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  a  medi- 
cal student  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
Medical  Center. 

Sung  M.  Kim,  Flushing,  N.Y.,  received 
his  M.S.  from  Michigan  State  University  in 
August  1980,  and  is  an  inservice  dietitian 
with  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Developmental 
Center. 

MiWiWt' D.  Mayer,  Pawtucket,  R.L,  is  a 
behavior  specialist  teaching  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped  children  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  Handicapped  Children 
in  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Icffrey  M.  Robinson  is  attending  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

John  K.  Schorr  (Ph.D.),  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Stetson  University  in 
Deland.  Fla.,  has  been  elected  to  the  Florida 
Health  Care  board  of  directors.  The  health 
maintenance  organizahon  is  located  in  Day- 
tona  Beach  and  DeLand. 

Richard  Scobey  has  served  a  year  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Lilongwe,  Malawi. 

Charles  /.  Shato,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  Livmg  Alter- 
natives, a  consumer  energy  magazine. 

Icffrey  H.  K.  Sia  received  his  J.D.  degree 
from  Villanova  University  Law  School  in 
May  and  is  living  in  Honolulu,  where  he  is 
clerk  for  a  state  circuit  court  judge.  Jeffrey 
writes  that  he  has  spent  the  "last  three  sum- 
mers as  a  member  of  a  jazz  quartet,  a  sum- 
mer law  clerk  to  a  judge,  and  as  an  intern 
with  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Anthony  Sloss,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  is  a 
solar  engineer. 

Elizabeth  M.  Tanzi  is  a  high  school  Eng- 
lish teacher  at  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Christian 
School. 

Rosa  £.  Trinidad,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  a 
water  safety  specialist  with  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Parks  and  RecreaHon. 

Peter  van  der  Meer  is  a  financial  analyst 
with  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New- 
York  City. 

O  f\  Frederick  S.  Armstrong  is  a  furnitura 
Sj\J  salesman  with  Roitman  &  Sons  in 
Providence. 

Robin  L.  Bed,  Wayland,  Mass.,  is  a  com- 


puter programmer  for  Stone  and  Webster 
Engineering  in  Boston. 

Patricia  A.  Carroll,  Providence,  is  a 
broadcast  journalist  with  the  New  England 
Radio  Network  in  Taunton,  Mass. 

Michael  Chase  has  completed  his  studies 
at  Leonard  Pitt's  School  of  Mime  in  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Lisa  R.  Clemens,  Washington,  DC,  is  an 
electrical  engineer  with  Rixon,  Inc.,  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

jody  C.  Cohen  is  a  teacher  at  the  New  Lin- 
coln School  in  New  York  City. 

Nina  Ellins,  Miami,  Fla.,  is  a  graduate 
student. 

Ian  M.  Fierman,  Somerville,  Mass.,  is  a 
management  accountant  with  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

Thomas  Hier.  Washington,  D.C,  is  work 
ing  at  the  Brookings  Institution  as  a  research 
assistant  in  economics  to  Charles  Schulze, 
who  was  chairman  of  President  Carter's 
Council  ot  Economic  Advisers.  Tom  writes, 
"I  am  still  madly  in  love  with  Washington." 

Davul  Kantg  attended  Leningrad  Stale 
University  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
summer.  This  fall  he  began  graduate  studies 
at  Harvard. 

Mark  Maremont  has  been  named  a  mar- 
keting analyst  for  the  Maremont  Corporation 
in  Chicago. 

Stephen  /.  Petrie  is  a  construction  sales 
representative  for  Westinghouse  in  Dallas. 

Stephen  A.  Smith  is  a  marketing  associate 
with  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Shaliin  Tabanfar  is  a  mechanical  engineer- 
ing graduate  student  at  Stanford  University 

Sarah  U.  Wdson,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  is  a  re- 
porter with  the  Tnnes-Argus  in  Barre,  Vt. 

O  "I        Charles  L.  Collins.  New  York  City, 
O  A       is  a  computer  programmer  with 
IBM  in  Armonk,  N.Y. 

Pamela  Phillips  is  a  first-year  student  at 
Harvard  Law  Schcx)l. 

O  ^       Thomas  V.  Gale  and  Bonnie  Kath- 
O^       ryn  Smith  were  married  Dec.  20  in 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  and  are  living  in  Provi- 
dence. 


DEATHS 


by  lay  Butera 

Elizabeth  Waltir  Nelson  '15,  East  Burke, 
Vt.;  April  11.  Mrs.  Nelson  was  active  in 
church  and  community  affairs.  She  helped  to 
pioneer  the  school  hot-lunch  program  and 
supported  many  literary  and  historical  or- 
ganizations. She  held  many  offices  in  the 
East  Burke  Congregational  Church  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  251  Club,  an  organi- 
zation whose  members  have  visited  every 
town  in  Vermont.  Survivors  include  three 
daughters,  Annette  Gibavic,  Rattlesnake 
Rd.,  Leverett,  Mass.  01054,  Elizabeth  Max- 
well, and  Charlotte  Rafferty.  A  sister  is  Alice 
Walter  Fulton  '30,  '35  A.M.  Another  sister  w-as 
the  late  Dorothy  C.  Walter  '12,  '16  A.M. 

Ella  Hudson  Abbott  '17,  South  Peacham, 
Vt.,  a  librarian  for  many  years  at  the 


Peacham  Public  Library;  June  13.  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott was  an  avid  genealogist  and  a  past  re- 
gent of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  Wheaton,  111.,  where  she  lived  prior 
to  moving  to  Vermont  in  1961.  Survivors  in- 
clude her  husband,  Harold  G.  Abbott,  South 
Peacham  Rd.,  South  Peacham  0.S870. 

Hazel  BImsdell  Brcchliiii;  '17,  Belleair 
Bluffs,  Fla.,  a  teacher  in  private  high  schools 
for  thirty-seven  years,  retired  since  1954; 
March  1.  Mrs.  Brechling  received  a  master's 
degree  from  New  York  University  School  of 
Education  in  1938.  In  1974,  she  served  as 
president  of  the  Brown  Club  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
Survivors  include  her  husband,  Frank 
Brechlmg,  100  Bluff  View  Dr.,  Apt.  214-A, 
Belleair  33540. 

Annie  Averill  Wriglit  '17,  Pomfret  Center, 
Conn.;  Feb.  6.  Survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, John,  Box  233,  R.D.  #2,  Pomfret  Cen- 
ter 06259. 

Hnrold  Adams  Backns  '18,  Wynnewood, 
Pa.,  an  engineer  and  inventor;  May  19.  Mr. 
Backus  was  a  consultant  to  several  aircraft 
firms.  He  had  been  an  engineer  for  Charles 
Lindbergh's  1927  flight  across  the  Atlantic, 
having  helped  design  the  engine  and  propel- 
ler used  on  the  Spirit  of  St.  Loun.  During 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Backus  was  instrumental 
in  designing  the  Sherman  tank.  He  held  pat- 
ents on  several  of  his  inventions  and  was  at 
one  time  president  of  Backus  Devices.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Grace,  91 1  Clover 
Hill  Rd.,  Wynnewood  19096;  and  a  daughter, 
Nancy  McKenna. 

CImrlcs  Oswald  Ryon  '19,  Stonington, 
Conn.,  retired  owner  and  operator  of  Ryon 
Oil  Company,  distributors  of  oil  and  coal  in 
Stonington;  May  19.  Mr.  Rvon  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Stonington  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  He  had  served  for  many 
years  as  treasurer  of  the  town's  library  and 
was  a  violinist  in  the  former  Norwich  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Wilhclmina,  157  Water  St.,  Stonington 
06378;  two  daughters,  Ann  and  Marianne; 
and  a  son,  Charles  G. 

Roland  Gustav  Saackc  '23,  East  Provi- 
dence, a  former  partner  in  the  Providence 
jewelry  manufacturing  firm  of  Saacke, 
Schmidt,  and  Company;  June  11.  Delta  Tau 
Delta.  Survivors  include  his  sister,  Gretchen 
Saacke,  Stonegate  Apts.,  35  Bullocks  Point 
Ave.,  East  Providence  02914. 

Kenneth  Paul  Sheldon  '23,  Lee,  Mass.,  a 
retired  vice  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Economic  Research  in  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass.;  May  13.  Mr.  Sheldon  spent 
many  years  in  African  and  Asian  countries 
advising  governments  there  on  matters  of 
industrial  and  economic  development.  While 
working  in  Nigeria,  he  was  given  the  title  of 
Nigerian  Chief,  an  honor  that  had  never  be- 
fore been  granted  a  foreigner.  During  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Sheldon  served  in  the  infantry  on 
the  front  lines  in  France.  During  World  War 
II,  he  was  called  to  Washington  as  an  advisor 
on  economic  warfare.  When  the  war  ended, 
he  was  sent  to  Europe  and  Africa  to  prepare 
recommendations  for  assisting  the  war- 
damaged  nations.  After  his  retirement  in 


1977,  Mr.  Sheldon  served  as  a  volunteer  for 
the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives. 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  Lorna,  Devon  Rd.,  Lee  01238;  and  a 
son,  Timothy. 

George  Burt  Cole  '27,  Teaneck,  N.J.,  com- 
poser, lyricist,  and  music  arranger;  Dec.  26. 
Mr.  Cole  was  editor  of  educational  music  for 
Warner  Brothers  Music.  He  had  worked  for 
CBS  Television  for  sixteen  years,  arranging 
music  for  such  productions  as  "The  Ed  Sulli- 
van Show"  and  "The  Arthur  Godfrey 
Show."  Mr.  Cole  had  spent  several  years  in 
Europe  as  director  and  arranger  for  orches- 
tras in  nightclubs  and  hotels.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  an  aide  to  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, then  coordinator  of  inter-American  af- 
fairs. He  did  graduate  work  at  Columbia  and 
New  York  University.  The  entire  collection  of 
Mr.  Cole's  musical  scores  is  now  housed  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming  Library  of  Con- 
temporary Composers.  Sigma  Chi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Evelyn,  588  West  En- 
glcwood  Ave.,  Teaneck  07666;  and  a  son, 
lames  '55. 

Walter  Brownsword  '28,  Cranston,  R.I., 
former  chairman  of  the  English  department 
at  Rhode  Island  junior  College  (now  Com- 
munity College  of  Rhode  Island),  retired 
since  1972;  May  26.  Mr.  Brownsword  taught 
English  at  Technical  High  School  and  Central 
High  School  prior  to  taking  the  position  at 
RIJC  in  1964.  In  1961,  he  won  a  Fulbright  Ex- 
change Fellowship  to  Clapham  College  in 
London.  While  abroad,  he  was  elected 
spokesman  of  the  visiting  scholars  and  was 
presented  to  the  Queen  Mother.  In  1974,  he 
served  one  year  as  a  volunteer  at  a  mission 
school  in  India.  Mr.  Brownsword  was  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  Providence,  and  he  was  author 
of  numerous  high  school  study  guides.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Navy. 
Survivors  include  his  wife.  Alma,  533  Sci- 
tuate  Ave.,  Crantson  02910;  three  sons, 
Alan  '54,  Kenyon,  and  Walter,  Jr.;  and  a 
daughter,  Deborah  Kemble. 

Edythe  Anderson  hdaePherson  '29,  Port- 
land, Maine;  Feb.  22.  Mrs.  MacPherson  was 
at  one  time  a  probation  officer  for  municipal 
and  superior  courts.  Survivors  include  her 
daughter,  Judith  Brawn,  R.F.D.  #2,  Box  209, 
Dexter,  Maine  04930. 

Robert  Henry  Albisser  '30,  Westfield,  N.J., 
a  retired  industrial  safety  director  for  Merck 
Chemical  Manufacturers  in  Rahway;  Oct.  23, 
1980.  In  1947,  Mr.  Albisser  was  appointed  to 
the  health  advisory  board  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commissicm.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Maude,  629  Shackamaxon  Dr., 
Westfield  07090. 

Seeley  Holhrook  Pou'ley  '31,  Manopac, 
N.Y.,  a  retired  salesman  for  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion; Jan.  22.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Angela,  Austin  Rd.,  Man- 
opac 10541;  and  two  sons. 

Elizabeth  Collins  Putnam  '31,  Uncasville, 
Conn.,  a  teacher  of  Braille  in  the  Norwich 
schools;  April  8.  Mrs.  Putnam  was  active  in  a 
variety  of  community  organizations.  She 
served  several  terms  as  president  of  the 


Woman's  City  Club  of  Norwich.  From  1954 
to  1957,  she  was  president  of  the  Pembroke 
Club  of  Eastern  Connecticut.  Survivors  in- 
clude her  husband,  Harold,  Glen  Acres 
#A-1,  Uncasville  06382. 

Maxwell  George  Hoberman  '33,  Bloom- 
field,  Conn.,  retired  merchandising  manager 
of  G.  Fox  &  Company,  a  department  store  in 
Hartford;  May  11.  Mr.  Hoberman  began  with 
G.  Fox  in  1935  and  retired  in  1974.  During 
World  War  11,  he  served  as  a  captain  m  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  Pi  Lambda  Phi.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Florence,  9  Stillman  Rd., 
Bloomfield  06002;  and  two  daughters,  Judith 
and  Diane. 

Albert  Di  Pippo  '36  A.M.,  Cranston,  R.I., 
a  language  teacher  in  the  Providence  school 
system  for  forty-two  years,  retired  since 
1966;  June  8.  After  retiring,  Mr.  Di  Pippo 
traveled  extensively  abroad  and  then  gave 
lectures  throughout  New  England  on  the  cul- 
tures he  visited.  He  held  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Manhattan  College  and  had  also 
studied  in  Italy.  Survivors  include  his  wife. 
Vera,  120  Lawnacre  Dr.,  Cranston  02910;  two 
daughters,  Stephanie  Sandel  and  Ann  Di 
Pippo;  a  stepdaughter,  Mrs.  Evan  Parrot; 
and  a  stepson,  Richard  DeMeglio. 

Mdton  Stebbins  Shaw  '37,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  sales  representative  for  more  than  fif- 
teen years  with  Clark  and  White,  automobile 
dealers  in  Boston;  May  30.  After  serving  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  USS  Manayunk 
and  USS  Holly  m  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  11,  he  resided  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
prior  to  joining  the  New  England  regional 
office  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Boston.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Survivors  include 
a  son,  John;  and  two  daughters,  Jane  S.  Mar- 
tin and  Alexandra  S.  Woodworth;  and  a 
brother,  Albert,  105  Southshore  Rd.,  Web- 
ster, Mass.  01570.  Mr.  Shaw's  father  was  the 
late  Albert  E.  Slww  '09. 

Curtis  Brown  Watson  '38,  Sevres,  France, 
educator,  author,  and  former  director  of 
UNESCO's  Cultural  Exchange  Program  in 
Paris;  May  22.  Mr.  Watson  taught  at  Pierce 
College  in  Greece  and  later  at  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  he  was 
at  one  time  chairman  of  the  English  depart- 
ment. His  book,  Shakespeare  and  the  Renais- 
sance Coneept  of  Honor,  was  published  in  1961 
by  the  Princeton  University  Press.  Mr.  Wat- 
son received  his  doctorate  from  Harvard  in 
1950.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Brown. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Adele,  10  Rue 
Benoit-Malon,  Sevres,  France;  two  daugh- 
ters, Danielle  and  Patricia;  and  a  son,  Paul. 
Mr.  Watson's  mother  was  the  late  Amey 
Brown  Eaton  '07. 

John  Wadsivorth  Barry  '39,  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  retired  director  of  the  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Company;  May  28.  Phi  Delta  Theta. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marilyn,  P.O. 
Box  124,  Long  Hill  Rd.,  Deep  River,  Conn. 
06417;  three  sons,  David,  Robert,  and  John; 
and  two  daughters,  Carol  Phelts  and  Joan 
Wood. 

Tliomas  Frank  Minuto  '39,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  a  practicing  attorney  and  owner  of 
the  American  Title  Company  in  Waterbury; 
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The  Campaign  for  Brown 


A  Sampling  Of  What  The  Campaign  Has  Done  So  Far 

•  More  than  $7  million  raised  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships to  preserve  the  diversity  of  Brown's  student  body 

•  Eleven  new  endowed  chairs  established  ($1  million  each) 

•  $20  million  raised  to  support  academic  departments  and 
programs 

•  Four  departmental  houses  renovated  (Classical  Archeology, 
Philosophy,  Classics,  and  Computer  Science) 

•  More  than  $3  million  raised  for  the  Humanities 

•  A  new  $6.6  athletic  center  to  open  in  the  fall 

•  More  than  $4.2  million  raised  for  construction  for  the 
Program  in  Medicine 

•  The  John  Hay  Library  renovation  project  ($4.2  million) 
98  percent  funded 


I 


Corporate  Gifts 
Exceed  $7.8  Million 

Corporate  gifts  totaled  more  than 
$2.3  million  in  1980-81 .  The  total 
raised  for  the  Campaign  now 
exceeds  $7.8  million,  with  more 
than  700  corporations  contributing 
to  this  effort. 

More  than  120  proposals  were 
sent  to  corporations,  and  a  record 
number  of  contacts  were  made  to 
further  acquaint  companies  across 
the  United  States  with  Brown. 
Gifts  were  received  for  a  variety  of 
purposes;  for  example,  $200,000 
from  Textron  for  the  Program  in 
Medicine;  $75,000  from  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Foundation  to  Brown's 
Population  Studies  and  Training 
Center;  $75,000  from  Union  Oil  of 
California  for  geology  fellowships 
and  the  new  geology-Chemistry 
building;  and  $500,000  from 
Warner  Communications  for  the 
Athletic  Center. 


Corporate  Match 
Soaring 

Corporate  matching  gifts  this  year 
accounted  for  15  percent  of  the 
1980-81  Brown  Fund  total,  up  from 
11  percent  the  previous  year.  The 
corporate  match  total  of  $494,453 
represents  a  46  percent  increase 
over  1979-80  and  is  more  than 
double  the  total  match  of  two 
years  ago.  Leading  the  list  of  com- 
panies contributing  the  most 
matching  dollars  were  those  that 
match  two  for  one  (IBM,  Atlantic 
Richfield,  and  Conn.  General)  and 
three  for  one  (Exxon  and  Time). 


Parents  Give  $5  Million 

Parents  of  current  and  former 
Brown  students  gave  more  than  $5 
million  to  the  Campaign  for  Brown 
in  1980-81 .  Among  them  were  63 
parents  who  gave  $50,000  or  more. 


Frank  Wezniak,  '54,  new  Trustee, 
Campaign  Select  Committee  mem- 
ber, and  President  of  the  Third 
Century  Fund,  a  separately 
invested  endowment  fund  which 
explores  higher  risk  investments  in 
order  to  realize  higher  returns  for 
the  University. 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


The  Campaign  For  Brown  Has  Raised  $100  Million 

Brown  Fund  Raises  $3.2  Million  This  Year 


"Brown  is  getting  greener,  but  not  green  enough,"  said 
Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Jr.  '45,  National  Chairman  of  the  Campaign 
for  Brown. 

Another  $58  million  will  be  needed  to  make  Brown  green 
enough  for  Henry  Sharpe  and  his  dedicated  group  of  volun- 
teers who  played  key  parts  in  raising  $100  million  of  the  $158 
million  Campaign  goal. 

The  Brown  Fund,  a  priority  in  the  Campaign,  raised 
$3,236,616,  exceeding  the  1979-80  total  of  $3,044,615  by 
$192,001. 

The  overall  Campaign  for  Brown  aims  primarily  to  increase 
endowment.  The  Brown  Fund  portion  of  the  campaign  pro- 
vides the  annual  unrestricted  funds  essential  for  the  Univer- 
sity's financial  flexibility. 

The  $3.2  million  raised  in  1980-81  by  the  Brown  Fund  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  additional  $60  million  in  endowment. 
Brown's  endowment  usage  for  operations  is  approximately  5 
percent  of  market  value,  among  the  most  conservative  in  the 
Ivy  League.  "Annual  gifts  to  the  Brown  Fund  are  our  living 
endowment,"  Sharpe  said. 


^'"0  MII-IJOiV 
AiVlD  GOIiVG  UP 


Trustees  of  the  University  have 
pledged  a  total  of  $26,205,970  to 
the  Campaign.  Leadership  Gifts, 
gifts  of  over  $50,000  from  individ- 
uals, total  $32,651,242. 

Other  gifts  from  individuals, 
including  $3,735,542  received  in 
bequests,  total  $15,545,980. 

Foundations  have  granted 
$12,386,486  to  the  Campaign,  and 
Brown  has  received  27  gifts  of  $1 
million  or  more.  These  27  gifts 
total  $44,794,313. 

The  stated  goals  of  the  Cam- 
paign for  Brown  are  to  add  $80  mil- 
lion to  the  endowment,  raise  $27 
million  for  annual  budgetary  sup- 
port, and  provide  $50.6  million  for 
additions  and  renovations  to 
facilities. 

To  date,  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted to  four  major  building  proj- 
ects —  a  renovation  of  the  historic 
John  Hay  Library  building,  a  new 
indoor  athletic  center,  an  addition 
to  the  Biomedical  Center,  and  a 
new  heavy  research  facility  for 
geology  and  chemistry.  The  John 
Hay  Library  and  the  athletic  center 
are  expected  to  be  completed  by 
fall  1981 ;  the  Biomedical  Center 
addition  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  1982;  and  the  Geology- 
Chemistry  Research  Facility  will 
open  in  1983. 

Of  key  importance  in  the  Cam- 
paign is  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
annual  giving  to  the  Brown  Fund 
—  yearly  contributions  applied 
toward  the  University's  operating 
budget  —  has  risen  from  $1 .8  mil- 
lion to  $3.2  million. 


President  Howard  R.  Swearer  and  Peggy  Sharpe,  wife  of  Henry  Sharpe,  Jr., 
'45,  National  Chairman  of  the  Campaign  for  Brown,  celebrate  reaching  $100 
million  on  the  way  to  the  Campaign  goal  of  $158  million. 
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The  Campaign  for  Brown 


Rhode  Islanders 
Pledge  $4.2  Million 
For  Medical  Program 

Rhode  Islanders  -  especially  the 
business  community-  have  dem- 
onstrated approval  of  the  only 
Medical  School  in  the  state  by 
pledging  more  than  $4.2  million 
for  medicine  to  the  Campaign  for 
Brown. 

Heading  this  fund-raising  effort 
is  William  H.  Heisler,  3rd,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Citizens  Bank 
and  chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Campaign  for  Medicine.  A  non- 
Brown  graduate,  and  a  business 
and  community  leader,  Heisler  is 
aware  of  the  impact  of  the  Medical 
School  on  the  operation  of  health 
care  programs  throughout  the 
state.  Without  his  leadership,  this 
portion  of  the  Campaign  would 
never  have  achieved  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time. 


An  Pickard,  '57,  and  Norma  Munves,  '54,  National  Co-chairmen  of  the 
Brown  Fund. 


Class  of  '36  Raises  $3.6  Million 

The  Class  of  '36  topped  all  reunion    gift  for  its  30th  reunion.  Five  other 

records  this  year  with  a  $3.6  mil-         reunion  classes  broke  giving 

lion  class  gift.  records:  1921, 1926, 1941,  and  1976. 

In  second  place  for  1980-81  was 
the  Class  of  '51 ,  with  a  $2.4  million 


Reunion  Giving  to  the  Campaign  for  Brown 


Campaign  for 

Brown  Total  Reunion  Commitment 

(Gifts  and  Multi-year 

Pledges) 

Reunion 

Class 

Chairmen 

Head  Class 
Agents 

Number 
Solicited 

Number 
Donors 

Percent 
Partici- 
pation 

Brown 
Fund 

Other 
Purposes 

Corporate 
Match*        Tola! 

60th  Men 

1921 

tdwin  L.  Thornton 

54 

32 

59% 

21,750 

185,296 

17,410 

424,456 

60th  Women 

1921 

losephlne  A.  Hope 

30 

16 

53% 

8,093 

1.128 

250 

9,471 

55th  Men 

1926 

Wallers,  lones 

Joseph  W.  Ress 

139 

90 

65% 

44,754 

360,495 

2,350 

407,599 

55th  Women 

1926 

Ruth  Woolf  Adelson 

Elizabeth  Fuller  Reid 

63 

52 

83% 

4,810 

30,044 

34,854 

50th  Men 

1931 

Robert  V.  Cronan 

lames  P.  Lawton 

236 

137 

58% 

55,628 

246,307 

2,850 

304,785 

50th  Women 

1931 

Rose  Miller  Roitman 

Henrietta  Chase  Thacher 

92 

71 

77% 

30,647 

50,329 

200 

81,176 

45th  Men 

1936 

Walter  C.  Barney 

C.  Warren  Bubier 

229 

116 

51% 

221,258 

3,376,574 

13,212 

3,611,044 

45th  Women 

1936 

Ruth  F.  Levy 

Louise  O'Brien  Owens 

97 

62 

64% 

8,958 

1,555 

10,513 

40th  Men 

1941 

Sanlord  W.  Udis 

Clifford  S.  Custafson 

285 

125 

44% 

101,575 

623,629 

2,132 

727.336 

40th  Women 

1941 

Ruth  Harris  Wolf 

Frances  Tompson  Rutter 

92 

68 

74% 

19,943 

239,927 

395 

260,265 

35th  Men 

1946 

Nathaniel  Davis 

Richard  M.  Seidlitz 

413 

124 

30% 

69,321 

105,623 

8,528 

183,472 

35lh  Women 

1946 

Sybil  Blackman  Lesselbaum 

Bunny  Cohan  Meyer 

144 

83 

58% 

22,647 

62,908 

1,635 

87,190 

30th  Men 

1951 

Charles).  Cooper 

Irving  K.  Taylor 

742 

295 

40% 

312,806 

1,505,104 

11,850 

1 ,829,760 

30th  Women 

1951 

Beth  Becker  Pollock 

Dorothy  Blair  Sage 

212 

138 

65% 

42,538 

574,790 

838 

618,166 

25th  Men 

1956 

loel  Davis 

513 

246 

48% 

161,221 

335,715 

5.359 

502,295 

25th  Women 

1956 

Rita  Albanese  Simonetti 

177 

122 

69% 

20,215 

9,558 

1,400 

31,173 

20th  Merged 

1961 

Robert  E.  Tracy 

Chelsey  Carrier  Remington 

John  H.  Muller,  Jr. 
Claire ).  Henderson 

738 

419 

57% 

124,984 

186,819 

9,060 

320,863 

15th  Merged 

1966 

Wilfred  |.  Meckel,  |r. 

Stuart  J.  Aaronson 
Elizabeth  Charles  Suvari 

784 

446 

57% 

64,624 

28,604 

5,138 

98,366 

10th  Merged 

1971 

Martha  Clark  Briley 
Louis  I.  Schepp 

Robert  D.  Solomon 

941 

491 

52% 

36,233 

8,585 

4,810 

49,628 

5th  Merged 

1976 

Susan  Mazonson 

M.  Kevin  Voyles 

1204 

397 

33% 

17,448 

8,565 

2,885 

28,898 

■Corporate  match  reflects  only  cash  in  hand  as  of  lune  30, 1981 . 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


Students  Join  Campaign 


Members  of  the  Students  Cam- 
paign for  Brown  Committee 
(SCBC)  L  toRlulie  Rotthouse  '81, 
Sylvia  Swift  '83,  Bob  Samors  '81, 
Peter  Stern  '82.  Samors  and  Susan 
Grimes  '82  formed  SCBC  so  stu- 
dents could  actively  work  for  the 
success  of  the  Campaign.  Three 
SCBC  phonothons  this  year  raised 
more  than  $38,000  from  alumnilae 
for  the  Brown  Fund. 


Foundation  Grants  To  Campaign  Double 


The  Campaign  for  Brown  raised 
more  than  $6.2  million  in  founda- 
tion grants  in  1980-81.  This  is 
double  the  total  amount  raised 
from  foundations  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Campaign.  To 
date,  148  foundations  have  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $12,386,486. 

The  Kresge  Foundation  gave  a  $1 
million  challenge  to  complete  the 
John  Hay  renovation.  The  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  Foundation  brought  its 
total  Campaign  gifts  to  over  $2  mil- 
lion with  a  $950,000  grant  to  sup- 
port the  humanities  faculty. 

Major  grants  to  the  Brown  Pro- 
gram in  Medicine  were: :  $550,000 
from  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation;  $475,500  from  The 
Commonwealth  Fund;  and 
$150,000  each  from  the  Ellwood 
Foundation,  the  Frederic  Henry 
Prince  Charitable  Trusts,  and  the 
John  Hartford  Foundation. 

Other  foundation  grants 
included:  $500,000  from  the  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Foundation  for  a  post- 
doctoral training  program  in  the 
Center  for  Cognitive  Science; 
$500,000  from  the  Pew  Memorial 
Trusts,  for  the  John  Hay  Library 
and  for  The  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies;  $250,000  from  the  Donner 
Foundation  for  the  Council  for 
International  Studies;  and 
$221 ,000  from  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Foundation  for  construc- 
tion of  Brown's  Urban  Environ- 
mental Laboratory. 


The  Claude  Worthington 
Benedum  Foundation  gave 
$150,000  for  the  new  Geology- 
Chemistry  Research  Building.  The 
Lilly  Endowment  awarded  $120,000 
over  three  years  for  postdoctoral 
fellows  for  the  Francis  Wayland 
Collegium  and  the  John  M.  Olin 
Foundation  gave  $50,000  for  a  dis- 
tinguished lecturers  series  in 
American  security  policy. 


Bequest  and  Trust 
Program  Raises 
$2.7  Million 

Receipts  credited  to  the  Brown 
Bequest  and  Trust  Program 
reached  a  record  high  in  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1981 .  A  grand  total 
of  $2,766,000  was  received,  a  sig- 
nificant increase  over  previous 
years. 

in  1980-81,  Brown  received  its 
first  gifts  in  new  permanent  life 
insurance,  gift  annuities,  deferred 
payment  gift  annuities,  and  short 
term  charitable  lead  trusts. 

In  the  past  year,  82  alumni  noti- 
fied the  Bequest  and  Trust  Office 
that  they  have  put  Brown  in  their 
wills. 


Senior  Class  Gift 
Is  All-Time  High 


Seniors  Claire  Boerschlein  (U  and 
Liz  Brisbin  (R)  toast  the  kick-off  of 
the  '8 1  Senior  Class  Gift  Campaign 
at  a  reception  given  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Swearer. 

With  the  help  of  a  $10,000  chal- 
lenge pledge  made  by  an  anony- 
mous senior,  the  Class  of  '81 
raised  an  all-time  high  of  $79,554 
for  a  senior  class  gift.  Over  half  the 
class,  710  of  the  1 ,379  graduates, 
pledged  to  the  Class  of  '81  Book 
Fund  and  the  Brown  Fund;  the 
$10,000  challenge,  fully  earned  in 
only  one  week,  went  to  a  scholar- 
ship fund. 


Cordon  Cadwgan,  '36,  recipient  of 
the  Elwood  E.  Leonard,  jr.  Distin- 
guished Achievement  Award  rec- 
ognizing outstanding  leadership  in 
fund-raising  programs  at  Brown. 


The  Campaign  for  Brown 


Campaign  Gifts -Everything  From  Cash  and  Stocks 
To  Ski  Lodges  and  Oil  Wells 


Gifts  to  the  Campaign  for  Brown 
are  as  varied  as  the  lives  of  alumni 
and  friends.  They  include  $1  mil- 
lion gifts  to  establish  endowed 
professorships,  $50,000  gifts  to 
create  endowed  scholarships,  and 
$500  gifts  to  the  Brown  Fund  to 
help  pay  the  University's  annual 
expenses.  They  come  in  the  form 
of  cash,  securities,  paintings  and 
art  objects,  real  estate  and  shares 
in  oil  wells.  For  example: 

•  A  member  of  the  Class  of  '27  has 
given  his  4-story  Federal  home  in 
Providence  to  Brown  on  a  life- 
tenancy  basis. 

•  The  daughter  of  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  '07  transferred  $972,500 
in  stock  to  Brown  as  a  Campaign 
gift. 

•  The  Brown  Club  of  Boston  gave 
$10,000  for  student  scholarships. 

•  An  alumnus  from  Colorado, 
Class  of  '53,  gave  the  University 
14  mixed  graphics  by 
Salvador  Dali. 

•  An  alumnus  from  the  Class  of  '51 
gave  $5,000  to  name  a  graduate 
student  office  in  the  Classics 
Department. 

•  A  member  of  the  Class  of  '25 
established  an  endowed  profes- 
sorship of  History  and  Religion 
with  his  gift  of  $1  million. 

•  A  significant  number  of  the  Uni- 
versity's trustees  have  pledged 
10  percent  of  their  total  assets, 
plus  10  percent  of  their  annual 
incomes  for  five  years,  to  the 
Campaign. 

•  An  alumna  from  Cleveland  gave 
a  share,  worth  $10,000,  in  a  gas 
well  as  her  gift  to  the  Campaign 
for  Brown. 

•  A  member  of  the  Class  of  '41 
established  a  memorial  fund  in 
memory  of  his  late  brother.  The 
income  from  the  $10,206  fund 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  baseball  team. 


Chairs  at  the  Rock:  An  example  of  the  'creative  giving  options'  during  the 
Campaign  for  Brown:  "endowed  Chairs",  part  of  a  display  on  exhibit  at  the 
Rockefeller  Library. 


A  member  of  the  Class  of  '33 

gave  $1 ,000  to  the  Class  Endow- 
ment Program.  The  income  will 
be  credited  to  his  class  gift  to  the 
Brown  Fund  in  perpetuity. 
An  alumnus  from  '54  gave 
$130,000  to  renovate  the  Philoso- 
phy Department  building  in 
honor  of  his  father. 
A  member  of  the  Class  of  '51 
gave  a  3-acre,  undeveloped  ski 
lot  in  New  FHampshire  to  the 
Campaign  for  Brown. 
The  $1 ,000  Brown  Fund  gift  from 
an  alumnus  in  Minneapolis  was 
matched  by  $2,000  from  his 
employer,  boosting  his  total  gift 
to  $3,000. 

A  trustee  has  given  a  percentage 
interest  in  a  new  FHollywood  film 


to  the  Third  Century  Fund, 
Brown's  separately  invested 
endowment  fund  for  new  ven- 
tures with  strong  growth 
potential. 

•  A  $500  gift  to  the  Brown  Fund 
paid  the  Religious  Studies  elec- 
tric bills  for  six  months. 

•  A  member  of  the  Class  of  '54 
gave  an  undivided  fractional 
interest  in  his  Washington,  D.C. 
town  house  to  Brown. 

•  A  member  of  the  Class  of  '47 
took  out  a  new  life  insurance 
policy,  with  a  value  of  $75,000, 
for  Brown.  The  premiums  of 
$2,000  a  year  are  fully  deductible 
and  there  will  be  a  substantial 
estate  tax  benefit. 


TO  OUR  READERS: 


A  recent  letter-writer  ended  his  note 
with  "Thanks  for  a  fine,  fine  magazine." 
Grateful  as  the  staff  of  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  is  for  this  and  many  similar  com- 
ments, it  is  the  staff  who  must  say  thanks  to 
this  reader  and  the  thousands  of  others  who 
support  this  magazine. 

The  most  tangible  example  of  that  sup- 
port is  your  response  once  again  last  year  to 
our  "voluntary  subscription"  campaign.  The 
magazine  received  more  than  $76,000  in  gifts 
in  1980-81,  an  increase  of  more  than  25  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year. 

When  we  first  asked  you  for  help,  in 


1975,  we  said  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  our  frequency  and  the  number  of 
pages  per  issue.  That  is  no  less  true  today,  for 
inflation  continues  to  batter  the  magazine  just 
as  it  does  all  of  us.  But  thanks  to  you,  we 
have  maintained  our  frequency  and  our 
pages  —  even  added  a  few  in  order  to  do  a 
better  job  of  covering  the  University  and  its 
"family." 

Your  support  —  and  financial  support  is 
just  one  of  the  many  ways  you  support  the 
magazine  —  enables  us  to  continue  to  publish 
a  magazine  of  quality  and  credibility.  For 
that,  we  are  indeed  grateful.  R.M.R. 


ejoice!  The  price 
is  nearly  unbelievable. 


Believe  it:  a  delightful  weekend  for 
two  at  Providence's  Biltmore  Plaza 
costs  only  S89/coupIe  for  two  nights, 
S59/couple  for  one  night. 

Relax  in  a  luxurious  room  with 
two  queen  size  beds,  wet  bar  and 
living  area.  Next  morning  (or  both 
mornings,  it  you  stay  two  nights) 
enjoy  a  full  breakfast/Sunday 
brunch  complete  with  champagne. 
Saturday's  breakfast  is  at  Cafe  on 
the  Terrace,  our  charming  green- 
house restaurant,  Sunday  brunch  at 


Goddard's,  a  Newport-style  eating 
saloon.  Free  parking,  free  Home  Bo.x 
Office  TV,  and  late  check  out  are  also 
included  in  the  price.  While  you're 
here,  you'll  also  have  the  opportunity' 
to  dine  with  us:  at  Cafe  on  the  Ter- 
race, Goddard's,  or  L'Apogee,  serv- 
ing Providence's  most  impressive 
continental  cuisine.  For  reservations, 
call  (401)  421-0700. 

Come  spend  a  relaxing,  elegant 
weekend  at  the  Biltmore  Plaza. 
Without  spending  a  lot  of  money 


|1  BILTMORE  PLAZA  HOTEL  | 

Believe  in  Providence. 
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A  working  vacation:  Taking  to  the  ice 
at  a  Brown  girls'  ice  hockey  camp 
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